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Tue biggest thing about your telephone is the 
spirit of the hundreds of thousands of people 
who make up the Bell System. No matter what 
their particular jobs may be, they are first of 
all telephone men and women. 

The loyalty of these people to the ideals of 
their work is reflected in every phase of your 
telephone service. It shows in the increasing 
speed with which your local and long distance 
calls are completed. It shows in the greater 
accuracy with which they are handled. It shows 
in the wider and more convenient facilities 
which are placed at your command—extension 
telephones, intercommunicating systems for 
home and office, small and large switchboards, 


teletypewriters and many others. 


Because of this spirit, your needs for fast, 
complete and inexpensive telephone service are 
more fully met each year. Men and women of 
the Bell System are constantly explaining the 
varied telephone services to more and more 
users. They prepare the way for the new plant 
and equipment put at your disposal every 
year. Through their efforts, you receive better 
and wider service at a cost made possible only 
by an organization of this character. 
Although it does not appear on the balance 
sheet, the greatest asset of the Bell System lies 
in the skill, energy and purpose of the people 
who carry on its work. Every time you tele- 
phone, you get the advantage of this—in better 


and better service at the lowest possible cost. 
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On Christmas Day Go into the Winter Woods—so Still, so Gleamingly Misty, so Fragrant. 
There You Will Sense to the Fullest the Great Gift of Divine Love—the Real Meaning of the 
Day—and Peace Will Possess Your Heart. 














Christmas in the Forest 


By 
ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


NOWING and reverencing Nature since childhood days, I never feel that Christmas has been spent 

aright unless at least a part of that memorable ‘ay has been celebrated in the forest. Christ was 

distinctly a rural character. His teachings ai. rich with allusions to nature; and when wearied 
by the ways of men and by the difficulties of life, He retired into the deep bosom of the hills of Galilee, 
there to renew the strength and poise of His mighty spirit. He loved and understood waters and. moun- 
tains, flowers and trees, the soil and all the fruits of the soil. And that is one reason why one may feel 
very close to Him in the woods on Christmas Day. Perhaps it is not out of place here to declare that I 
accept Christ as the Son of God; the one, the Creator of all things; the other, the blessed Redeemer of 
the souls of mankind. A genuine love of nature makes faith in God inevitable. All the woodsmen I have 
ever known have had a reverence of spirit. They live and move amid the mysteries of birth and life and 
death in the natural world, and all about them is a Presence. 

On Christmas Day I love to go into the wilds of Path Valley, some fifteen miles from home. There the 
wild mountains are friendly; there waits for me primeval loveliness; there abides a peace that is not of 
this world in that it is not of man. . 

From the main road an old sumac-bordered lane leads towards the woods, shimmering in the 
winter sunshine. The deep damask tints of the autumn have faded; but the living green of the pines 
and hemlocks remains, and the burly, stripped strength of the white oaks and walnuts—one a golden-gray, 
the other swarthy. A virginal wild stillness like magic is upon the world. Even when a ruffed grouse 
drums softly halfway up the mountain, the dim music does not interrupt but rather supplements the 
tranced mountain silence. The mysterious sound seems the very voice of blue distances, of wildwood 
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glamour, of enchanted wilds. This bird is the spirit of all that wanders and is wild, the genius of hushed 
seraphic places, the child of nature’s radiant solitude. 

So still are my Christmas woods, so gleamingly misty the sleeping hills, so fragrant the hemlocks and 
pines here in the solitary forest, one is alone with Nature, with the God of Creation. One can pour out his 
heart to God in the woods—adoring His power in the matchless rhythm of the holy Season. And there 
His love listens. 

A festival of childhood, of love, and of the grace of the heart, Christmas should have about it an 
ingenuous, elemental simplicity of spirit; and for this spirit we can draw from no source so infallible as 
Nature. Her antiquity and her permanence—yet her constant unwearied youth, her artless beauty, her 





In the Christmas forest the woods withdraw magically. On every hand are gleaming aisles, 
beautiful vistas into the abode of silent beauty. All is hushed as in a mighty cathedral. 


gallant serenity, her unpremeditated grace—all these are in keeping with the character of Christmas Day. 
For it is the birthday of love divine—older than the dawn, yet new to the world each year with the coming 
of the Divine Child. Because of Him, every wood is a sanctuary; every tree is a shrine; and every star is 
a Star of Bethlehem. 

The course of Nature is virtuous; and our Christmas festival should speak her sanity and her tem- 
perance. The breath of the woods is ever the breath of continence, of wholesome joy, of childlike gladness, 
of sane and happy worship. True adoration is always a thing of the heart alone. And where else can 
the heart come closer to God than in the temples of the forest that He has made? Make Christmas an out- 
door festival! Surely it had distinctly rural origins: the shepherds, the Star, the angelic song out of the 
beautiful lonely sky—‘‘no room at the inn.” These things are, indeed, symbolized with Christmas greens 
and Christmas trees; but in addition some part of that holy day should be spent in the open, in quiet medita- 
tion, communing with Mother Nature, conscious through every sense of, and grateful for, the loving 
and affluent generosity of God. 

All about me in my Christmas forest the woods withdrew magically. On every hand were gleaming 
aisles, mystic arras marginal to wonder, dim corridors, lordly transepts, fabulous vistas into the abode of 
silent beauty. All was as hushed as in a mighty cathedral just before the beginning of some splendid 
burst of music. And damp fragrances there were from dewy pine, from late hickory leaves just fallen, 
from the burly bark of the hale trees themselves. 
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Like a maned sea-breaker, sunset rolls up gorgeously in the west. All the lovely 
vale is suffused with ruby and amethyst lights, tinging even the dead leaves with 
a soft and joyous radiance. 


Here in this aromatic solitude, far from man, but close to God, one finds the real spirit of Christmas; 
here in the scented, cloistered wood,—His mountains, His valley, His forest. 

Sundown finds me still in my Christmas forest. Like a maned seabreaker, sunset rolls up gorgeously in 
the West. All the beautiful lonely vale is suffused with ruby and amethyst lights, tinging even the dead 
leaves with a soft and joyous radiance. A sense of brooding love, of Universal Compassion, holds all the 
earth in the tremulous ecstasy of an immortal dream. We are filled with a sense of the boundless mercy 
of God—through Nature—our nearest approach to Him. In the Christmas wildwoods is shed the tawdry 
cap-and-bells of the world, and here we don the simple garb of spiritual contentment. In the Christmas 
forest we find God, and communion with Christ. The Christmas woods ring with the glcrious message 
of Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men. 





A STIRRING, HUMAN ACCOUNT OF FLAMES, 
CYCLONE DRIVEN, WHICH MADE FOREST 
FIRE HISTORY IN MONTANA AND IDAHO 
DURING 1931, WHEN HIGH TEMPERATURES 
AND LOW HUMIDITIES TURNED NATIONAL 
FORESTS INTO GREAT TINDER BOXES. 


The Red Drama of 


a « « By 


lion acres rougher and more rugged, on the whole. down logs, dead trees and slash from logging operations so 

ae ‘ ot : es : o Ssing Of 
than any timbered area in the continental United jungled that one can scarcely make his way through. 
States. Over three-quarters of this, much of it National Eliminate any dream of a system of transportation—save, 


Pitre if you can, a forest area of nearly two mil- Forest land, interspersed with great virgin trees, envision 





After the smoke of battle had cleared, the Priest River Country bared its smouldering scars. 
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TWENTY-ONE NEW FIRES EACH DAY FOR 
SEVENTY-TWO CONSECUTIVE DAYS—HEROIC 
MEASURES OF ORGANIZED CONTROL—ONE 
LIFE GIVEN FOR EVERY HUNDRED MILES 
OF FIRE LINE BUILT—FLAMING CYCLONES 
SPREADING DESTRUCTION FOR MILES. 


Americas Inland Empire 


R. F. Hammatt 


perhaps, for a few miles of dirt or graveled roadways over a mountain lion poised on padded feet. Hear, if you are 
which automobiles and trucks can travel at ten miles an so fortunate, the drum of the ruffed grouse or the hooting 
hour, and several thousand miles of trail. Catch an occa- of his blue brother. Picture all of this and you can accept 
sional glimpse of a deer as it flashes up out of a canyon, or Montana and northern Idaho as it appeared on June 30. 
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Nearly 2,000 men flung their strength against the fire here which burned for six weeks. 
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But seventy-two days later the picture had changed. 
and a new and grim chapter had been written in the 
annals of forest fire. And this fire history—for it was 
made and remade—was recorded in the face of conditions 
unparalleled throughout the years of organized forest-fire 
protection and suppression on the National Forests. For 
sixty-five days of the seventy-two, high temperatures and 
low humidities prevailed. There existed a moisture content 
in duff, slash 
and down logs 
of less than ten 
per cent—for 
seven days lit- 
tle more than 
three per cent. 
Greater dry- 
ness than this 
seems incon- 
ceivable in a 
climate that 
permits forest 
growth. And 
over, around 
and through 
this great tin- 
der box the 
wind attained 
a velocity of 
forty miles an 
hour, and sel- 
dom less than 
thirteen dur- 
ing daylight 
hours, six days 
out of the 
week. 

The official 
record of the 
United States 
Forest Service 
shows that in 
those seventy- 
two days 1,537 
fires— more 
than twenty- 
one each day 
—were fought 
to a standstill 
over a_ terri- 
tory in Montana and northern Idaho larger than the com- 
bined areas of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Vermont, and New Hampshire. More than 170.- 
000 acres were swept by the wind-driven flames. It re- 
quired 1,275 miles of fire line to surround these fires— 
enough to reach from Augusta, Maine, to Jacksonville, 
Florida. And the trail was marked by death—one life was 
given for every hundred miles of fire line built. Two hun- 
dred people were left destitute when fifty ranches were 
wiped out, and hundreds of others were forced to abandon 
their homes. State troops were called out to assist the Red 
Cross and the Salvation Army in caring for these refugees. 

The eleven dead—fallen soldiers of the forest—gave their 
lives on widely scattered fronts. Five fighters were struck 
down by burning trees and limbs. One was hurled to his 
death when a bus loaded with twenty men went over an 
embankment. Another was crushed by a huge rock. Sad- 
dest of all was the death of five fighters at one time, for, 
had they obeyed orders, they would not have perished. 

It happened on the Waldron fire in the Lewis and Clark 
National Forest in Montana, east of the Continental Divide 





Mrs. Alfred Jackson and her fam- 
ily ran a mile through the fire 
to save their lives after giving up 
their car to save a neighbor and 
her one-day old baby. Right, are 
the children of Edward Dailey,— 
buried in a potato patch one night 
while the flames swirled over them. 















on headwaters of the Teton River. One hundred men were 
on the line, divided into crews of twenty-five, with experi- 
enced timekeepers, foremen and forest officers. The fight 
was terrific, but planned so that a quick retreat, should the 
wind whip the fire into a fury, might be made safely. 

It came, with astonishing suddenness. “Beat it, boys!” 
was the forest officer’s order. “Follow the contour into the 
old burn.” The order was obeyed, the old burn reached, 
and the fire rushed past with a terrifying hissing 
sound. But five men were missing. Later, when 
their bodies were found, it was quite evident that 
they had disregarded the order and followed their 
own ideas about escape. They never had a chance 
for life after that. 

Perhaps never before, in the Northwest at least, 
had wind been so treacherous to fire-fighters, that 
is, so continually treacherous. Throughout most 
of the seventy- 
two days it 
raced at high 
speed through 
the flaming 
timberlands, 
erratic and 
disheartening. 
Its course was 
never certain 
and it was 
alive with 
“twisters,” 
small cyclones 
that sucked up 
burning em- 
bers and for 
miles spewed 
them down on 
tinder-dry for- 
ests. 

For instance, 
there was the 
Deer Creek 
fire, near Bon- 
ners Ferry in 
Idaho. The 
fire quickly 
swept through 
the headwaters 
of the Yaak 
River into 
Montana and, driven by a terrific wind, burned out a path 
across the Canadian border, came back and crossed again. 
Several times this hurricane of fire was completely “licked.” 
Early in its eventful career it was under control, mopped 
up, and watched by a small patrol for six days. Then on 
the afternoon of the seventh day a twister came in from 
nowhere. It was lazy at first but gathered speed and 
strength as it swept over the old burn. Unexpectedly it 
found a bit of live fire and with a roar carried it up into 
its vortex and dropped flaming torches for a distance of 
four miles. Immediately more than a hundred new fires 
broke out, and the Deer Creek fire moved on again toward 
Canada. 

It was just such a twister that loosed the red demon on 
the beautiful Priest River Valley in northern Idaho. And 
in its pathway, all alone on Blondy Pardue’s forest ranch, 
were his wife, their day-old baby and his aged mother. 

It was eleven o'clock, one hot, dry August morning, 
when this particular fire started its rampage. Within an 
hour it was two miles long and a mile wide. In the early 
afternoon it was still racing on a front of five miles and a 
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length of fifteen. By nightfall, when the wind dropped, it 
had destroyed thirty-four ranches, blocked two highways 
with burning timber, and trapped a hundred people. 

When the fire started, Blondy, with other farmers from 
neighboring ranches, was working in the peaceful little 
town of Priest River. By midafternoon, dropping every- 
thing, he joined the scout crews sent out by the Forest 
Service from Newport. As these crews cleared the main 
highways, trucks bearing fire-fighters, tools, and provisions 
rushed through. 

Just before dusk of that long summer day the air patrol 
roared overhead. Shooting through billows of smoke, it 
scouted the fire and mapped its course. Crossing and re- 


“if it hadn’t been for Marvin Jackson, a ten-year-old boy. 
He cranked the engine, showed us where to go, and with 
his bare hands beat out the sparks that showered the blanket 
protecting baby and me. He is a real hero.” 

So were Marvin’s mother and his eighteen-year-old sister, 
Lavina. They gave up their car—their only means of 
transportation—in order that Mrs. Pardue and her baby 
might be saved. They could travel on foot, if need be. 
And they did—to Priest River, a mile away, leaving their 
home in flames. 

The night wore on, and more roads were cleared. Sector 
bosses, gathered from far and near, established camps and 
deployed their men. Plans, determined upon as a result of 





Never a day went by without new fires—and men and mules were always on the trail. 


crossing the flame-swept area, it swooped dangerously close 
to the ground indicating by the course of its flight the way 
to head the flames. Then it returned to Newport and its 
pilot reported to the waiting sector bosses the location and 
course of the fire. 

With the leading rescue crew that hacked and chopped its 
way toward the seemingly doomed people of the peninsular 
country was Blondy. Crazed with fear for the safety of his 
little family, he savagely attacked the fallen trees that 
barred his progress. Suddenly he caught the knocking of 
a motor and an old, dilapidated car appeared. For a mo- 
ment Blondy stood rooted to the spot, but then, recognizing 
his wife and day-old baby, he sprang forward with joy. 

“We would have been burned to death,” sobbed his wife, 


air-patrol maps and reports, were put into execution. By 
midnight 700 men were attacking the fire. By néon the 
following day their number had been augmented by 1,500. 

All through the night refugees plodded their weary way 
over dusty roads to the town of Priest River, where kindly 
neighbors opened their doors and provided food, shelter 
and clothing. Morning of the second day dawned with 
the sun struggling through a heavy pall of smoke. Many 
were the anxious moments as husbands searched for wives, 
mothers for children. Many questions were asked, many 
answers sought. 

It was two days later before Edward Dailey, his wife and 
two children staggered into Priest River. They told of a 
harrowing experience, and a truly miraculous escape. 
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“I’m no coward,” Dailey related from his white hospital 
cot, “but I wouldn’t live those last few days over again for 
all the money in the world. I was working around the 


ranch when I first saw the smoke, but didn’t realize what 
a terrible fire it was going to be. The flames ran so quickly 
and spotted so far ahead of the main fire that before I knew 
I thought we were gone for 


it the ranch was surrounded. 
sure. I yelled 

tomy wife 

to get the ‘. 
children and 
run for it. 
Where, I did 
not know. 
Then suddenly 
I had an idea 
—the potato 
patch in the 
middle of the 
clearing. I ran 
to the blazing 
barn for a 
shovel and 
some sacks, 
and on to the 
potato patch. 
Frantically I 
dug _ trenches 
and in_ these 
placed my 
wife and chil- 
dren. As the 
heat became 
unbearable, I 
covered them 
with dirt right 
up to their 
chins, and laid sacks 
soaked in water from the 
irrigating ditch over their 
faces so they could 
breathe without getting 
smoke in their lungs. It 
seemed like burying them 
alive, but it was our only 
chance. Then I crawled 
into a trench and pulled 
the dirt over me. 

“The heat was awful. 
Twisters shot flame hun- 
dreds of feet into the air 
and hurled blazing trees 
around like straws. None 
of them hit us, thank God. 
We stayed in the trenches all through the night—a night 
none of us will ever forget. At daylight we crawled out, 
cooled our faces in the ditch and walked over to Fire 
Camp 11.” 

It required five days for 1,500 men to corral that fire. 
It was six weeks before the ninety miles of fire line around 
the conflagration held it absolutely safe. 

Hats off to those 1,500 men who fought the Priest River 
fire! Gathered hastily from the army of the unemployed, 


they were rushed through the dark into a new country, con- 
fronted, many of them, with a new and untried job under 
leaders they had never seen before. 
quit. 

Hats off, too, to the organizing ability responsibility for 
plans, training and infinite detail; hats off to the cool judg- 
ment and stamina of the leaders who, welded into a smooth- 


But not one of them 
























When a “flaming” cyclone sprayed the beautiful Priest River Valley in 
Idaho with fire, a land rich in wild life passed to ashes. 


below is one of hundreds that perished. 
chickens that were burned when a single valley ranch was consumed. 


working organization, made the winning of that fight pos- 
sible. The building of 1.275 miles of trail was by no means 
the only problem of fire control. Far from it, for every 
foot built must be held for days and for weeks against the 
enemy. How well that job was done is shown in the official 
record that nine-tenths of the total fires were kept within an 
area of less than ten acres each. This is a worthy achieve- 
ment, for during the summer of 1931 prac- 
tically every fire was potentially a Priest 
River fire—each one a real threat to thou- 
sands of acres of green and growing forest. 

Never a day went by without new fires. 
There were days the number was far below 
the average, but such lulls were always fol- 
lowed by storms, with lightning flashing 
from peak to peak. One storm started 150 
fires—the Lolo National Forest in western 
Montana getting seventy-seven of them. 

It was after such a storm that the Forest 
Service had its first airplane stowaway. 
Lightning had started fires in the Idaho Na- 
tional Forest, on the Salmon River drainage. 
They were so numerous and so widely scat- 
tered that smokechasers, on the scene, must 
have help. The country was uninhabited 
and inaccessible. Four days were required 
to get reinforcements to it over the trails. 
Airplanes 
were the obvi- 
ous answer. 

A call for 
help was tele- 
phoned the re- 
gional fire 





desk in Mis- 
soula at one 
o'clock in the 
morning. Im- 
mediately 
Pilot Nick 


Mamer, of 
Spokane, was 
called over 
long-distance. 

H el Lo; 
Nick,” the fire 
desk greeted 
the airman, 


“The Idaho 


The deer shown “ee : hel p. 
Above, is one of the 600 ightni ng 
fires. There'll 


be twenty- 
four men with 
beds, tools and three-day rations to go to the emergency 
landing field at Chamberlain Basin first thing in the morn- 
ing. They'll be waiting for you at Clarkston at 4:30. Wil- 
son will be at Chamberlain to lead the men from there. 

“What's that? Go on, it’s only two now. Of course you 
can make it. But listen, take one load of men first, ‘cause 
the pack train can’t get to Chamberlain from up country 
till about nine o’clock. All right! Good luck, then.” 

At 4:30 Nick eased his ship down at Clarkston. All was 
in readiness. “Twelve men first,” was Nick’s order to the 
foreman. “And see that every man has his time-slip.” 

A few moments later the ship rolled down the field and 
into the night. In three hours it was back at Clarkston with 
its human cargo. 

“Couldn't find the damn place,” was Nick’s terse sum- 
mary of the flight, “Too much smoke. Give her more gas 
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Once more the ship took off, and 
“Pile out.” Nick ordered, and 
Tools and 


and we'll try again.” 
this time made its objective. 
turning to the waiting Wilson, “Twelve men. 
grub next.” 

“Twelve?” Wilson counted, “You've brought thirteen.” 

It was true. Thirteen men had stepped from the cabin as 
the ship landed. One, with no time-slip, was the stowaway. 
And before he got through with that series of fires he was 
a wiser and sadder man. 

The airplane proved its worth in forest-fire control this 
summer in Montana and northern Idaho. In transporting 
small crews quickly it was invaluable, saving hours and 
days, and consequently thousands of acres of forests. Ade- 
quate overhead, often from widely scattered sources, could 
not have been assembled without planes in time to function 
during the | 
first or sec- 
ond work 
periods on 
large fires in- 
volving a 
thousand or 
more men. 

And with 
trained ob- 
servers in the 
cockpits its 
help has been 
beyond meas- 
ure. Not only 
does the ob- 
server dis- 
cover and re- 
port fires in 
country 
“blind” to the 
lookouts, but 
he maps, with 
unbeliev- 
able accuracy, 
the course of 
large fires 


[ 
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made by the 
fighters. 
Many a fire 
camp has 
been saved, 
many a fight won as a result of daring aerial work. 

But speed was not confined to the movement of men 
and equipment by air during the fire season of 1931. Far 
from it, for speed—in thought and action—characterized 
the entire organization. Smokechasers, lookouts, guards, 
- rangers and supervisors all were imbued with that spirit 
of well-considered, orderly speed that saved minutes, hours, 
days on each of the 1,537 fires on which it functioned. 
The same was true of the fire desk, overhead, central ware- 
house, labor supply and remount depot. 

Here’s one case—typical of the careful planning and 
organization, completed months before the season began. 
The scene was the fire desk at Missoula and the call was 
for four strings—forty mules with packers and equipment 
—plus tools, beds and other implements which, of itself, 
made another carload. The date was July 22, time about 
midnight, with the fire 350 miles away. 

The fire desk was on the telephone. “Hello! Remount? 
Here’s a little order for four strings with packers. We'll 
order a special with two express cars for the Huson siding. 
It'll run your stock into Missoula and attach the cars 


Moving up. 
the Forest went into action. 





Scenes reminiscent of Flanders were enacted when the great Army of 
Here are shown mules being rushed to the front for 
pack train duty in the very shadows of towering flames. 





to No. 6. The fire’s somewhere back of Gardiner and 
the boys are yelling for help, quick. You'll make it? 
Great!” 


Remount made it. One string came from the corrals; 
three others—twenty-seven mules and three saddle mares— 
the cowboys rounded up “in the dark of the moon” from a 
640-acre side-hill pasture. A six-mile truck haul and at 
2:50 a.m.—two hours and fifteen minutes elapsed time— 
forty head of stock were loaded at Huson. 

The special train took them to Missoula. Traveling as 
express, the mules were routed to Livingston. From there 
to Gardiner they went special again. At Gardiner the 
trucks were waiting, and mules, tools and equipment were 
transferred and wheeled up the road to the point nearest 
the fire. From there, the real pack job began. But they 
made it—and 
on time. 

In the mean- 
time the fire 
desk was 
busy. Before 
nine o'clock 
that morning 
it had made 
all arrange- 
ments for 
shipment of 
one twenty- 
five-man out- 
fit — tools, 
equipment, 
bedding and 
rations for 
three d a y s— 
to the Silver 
Lake fire on 
the Deerlodge 
National 
Forest, had 
located and 
dispatched 
two experi- 
enced fore- 
men to the 
Beaverhead, 
and a twenty- 
five-man crew 
and plow unit 
to the F lat- 
head Indian Reservation. It had furnished to the Helena 
National Forest equipment to replace that in use at a fire 
ten miles south of Montana’s capital city, and had figured 
time schedules and issued orders which resulted in the as- 
semblage of nine picked men from five separate forests, 
men of unquestioned ability who were to act as overhead 
on a fire which had blown up in a far-distant section of 
Montana. 

Look in for a moment at Heron, Montana, where was 
located the base camp for the McPherson fire on the Coeur 
d’Alene and Cabinet National Forests. 

Heron is a little place—a depot and a school, one small 
general merchandise store, an empty saloon and a few 
houses strung along the highway that leads westward 
through Clarks Fork and Sandpoint to Spokane, Washing- 
ton. Below and above, along the river, were scattered 
ranches. Behind, roared Elk Creek with a fourteen-mile, 
one-way “motorway with switchbacks around which even 
passenger cars often back to make the turns. And grades 
so steep that small trucks—nothing over three-ton capacity 
could make the top—must labor for eight of the fourteen 
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miles in low to pull the hill. At the head of Elk Creek 
the fire threatened ranches and towns. 

There was only one well in Heron, a community well 
beside which has been established the open-air kitchen and 
rough, board table for the base-camp fire crew. And across 
the tracks from this well, in the old saloon, was base camp 
headquarters. 

Five days after the camp had been established 1,200 
men were assembled, transshipped from train and bus to 
small trucks and sent up that one-way road. With them 
had come shovels, axes, mattocks, Pulaskis, crosscut saws, 
falling wedges—tools of the fire-fighter. Food, too, came 
up that one-way road, and equipment—1,200 kapok heds, 
five power pumps with gasoline for fuel, three plow units 
complete, 4,000 feet of canvas hose, twenty miles of emer- 
gency wire and eleven telephones with batteries and ground 
rods complete. And hay and oats, by the ton, came for 
the 160 head of mules which were to distribute all of this, 
and more, to the eleven camps beyond the road. 

“Eleven o'clock,” mused the camp boss, leaning back 
luxuriously in his borrowed chair. “Orders placed with 
Spokane warehouse and the first truck back down from the 
hill. Jimmy,” turning to his assistant, “get word to the 
road crew to widen out that third switchback on the hill, 
and fix the pipe on the water trough so that trucks can get 
a drink at the turn-out. Better get two or three loads of 
hay and a couple of tons of oats from Clarks Fork this 
afternoon, and send them up so the road’ll be clear for 
the night run. 

“We'll be having 1,200 loaves of bread beginning today 
instead of 800, and we've got fifteen hindquarters of beef 
coming. I’m getting a bite to eat,” he concluded, “then 
turning in. Call me at three o'clock and don’t let anybody 
know where I am—unless hell breaks loose.” 

One o'clock came. Trucks were on the road with hay 
and grain. Jimmy acknowledged the daily weather fore- 
cast and telephoned it to the various camps where it was 
received with relief, for there was predicted higher humid- 
ity with light westerly winds—a break at last. He had just 
completed this when the telephone rang. 

“Heron Base Camp. What’s wanted?” was Jimmy’s 
query. 

“Another little order for Divide Camp,” was the reply. 
“Shoot us twenty cartons of Luckies, twenty Chesterfields 
and ten Camels; fifty dozen pairs of wool socks, size 
eleven; eight cotton overshirts, size seventeen, two size 
sixteen; fifteen pairs of cheap cotton gloves; ten boxes of 
Hungarian nails, and lots of snoose for the Swedes. That’s 
commissary. Charge it to Divide Camp, and I'll charge 
it to the men who get it. 

“And say,” the voice went on, “we're all out of eggs. 
Give us ten cases and a galvanized tank. Make the tank 
about twelve feet, six inches in diameter and four feet, 
six inches high. Can we have the eggs for supper?” 





“Naw!” was Jimmy’s reply, “you know darned well 
you can’t. Some of that stuffll have to come 100 miles 
from Spokane. Tell you what I'll do, though, I'll tell the 
warehouse to put a hen in the tank and she can be laying 
them eggs on the way out. That way you'll have them for 
breakfast, even if it is some job for a hen.” 

The order was placed. At nine o'clock that night com- 
missary, tank and eggs were at Heron. By one the next 
morning they were on top of the hill and at four—break- 
fast time—the crew had its eggs and the mules were 
clustered around the tank, drinking their fill. 

The fate of Jimmy’s hen never has been reported—in the 
official records at least! 

The “official” fire season closed with a bang! On Sun- 
day, September 6, at noon, the wind fairly howled. Em- 
bers from a burning farmhouse were blown into dry grass. 
Fire ran to surrounding timber on Clear and Cedar Creeks 
on the Selway Forest where winds whipped it into the 
tops of a fine stand of trees. Four hours later the wind 
blew itself out and the fire dropped to the ground. 

In the meantime six ranchers lost their homes as the 
main fire developed a perimeter of fifty-nine miles with 
twenty-six miles more on disconnected spot fires, mute 
evidence of the power of that gale. 

The Selway organized and struck the fire. Overhead 
was dispatched from Missoula. Nine men flew to the 
scene, one other went by express truck from Spokane to 
take charge of five plow units. Forty-one miles of trench 
were constructed by Wednesday night. Back-pack crews 
were dispatched to search out and mop up all spot fires. 

On the same Sunday, before the same winds, sparks from 
a big fire south of Salmon River set the country aflame be- 
tween Sheep Creek and Elk Creek, on the Nezperce Forest. 

The day also brought a bad fire to the Lolo Forest. On 
it a fire-fighter was badly injured by a falling tree. His 
recovery is doubtful, still. The Beaverhead was fighting 
one of its worst fires on this Sunday—one that started out- 
side the forest and blew into Mill Creek. And Yellow- 
stone National Park, with seventy-five men on the Fan 
Creek fire, was hard pressed. So the 1931 fire season 
“peaked” almost to the last day. Fall rains, beginning 
September 9, improved burning conditions and gave the 
fagged and worn forest officers and their weary army of 
fire-fighters a chance to concentrate on the larger blazes, 
and with the number of new fires reduced, the situation was 
quickly in hand. 

Never before in the history of organized protection have 
burning conditions been worse than in 1931. Never in 
any “bad” year—1910, 1919, 1926, and 1929—has burned 
acreage been kept so low. Never before in any year has 
any organization, unaided by rain, brought fires so large 
under control. 





difficult fire years of 1919, 1926 and 1929. 
comparable seasons. 
average maximum temperature was more dangerous. 


with the unprecedented drought year of 1930. 
the time the hardwood leaves fall. 





FIRE SEASON CLOSES IN WESTERN NATIONAL FORESTS 


With 584,000 acres burned over, the 1931 forest fire season definitely closed in the National Forests of the West 
on October 10, bringing to an end one of the worst years in the records of the Forest Service. 
for the previous five years of area burned on the federal timber lands is 594,000 acres. 

According to the Forest Service, the National Forests of Montana and Idaho suffered the most from fire. 
region lack of moisture, high temperatures and bad wind movements can only be compared with the previous extremely 


Rainfall, generally, was practically the same as the average of these three bad years, the Forest Service states, but 
the distribution was such that the month of August brought less rain than was recorded in August in any of the three 
Average relative humidity was exactly the same as in the other three critical seasons, but the 


The National Forests in the East, according to the Service, have so far had a very successful fire year in contrast 
In these regions, however, a fall fire season normally begins about 


The annual average 


In that 














ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE 


By ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. 
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THE VISION OF SIMON PETER 


“And he saw heaven opened, and a certain vessel descending 
unto him, as it had been a great sheet knit at the four corners, and 


let down to the earth: 


wherein were all manner of fourfooted 


beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, and creeping things, and 
fowls of the air.”—Acts x, 11, 12. 


This wonderful conception of the vision was drawn by Franco Paolo Michetti, famous artist of Italy, who was born in 1851. 


That 


so many of the animals, birds and reptiles mentioned in the Bible could be brought together, grouped so harmoniously and pre- 


sented with such strength and beauty as in this drawing, is a great tribute to his art. 


66 EHOLD now behemoth, . . . he eateth grass as 

an ox. . . . He moveth his tail like a cedar. 

. . His bones are as strong pieces of brass. 

He lieth under the shady trees, in the covert of 

the reed, and fens. Behold, he drinketh up a 

river and hasteth not: he trusted that he can draw up 
Jordan into his mouth.” 

So does the Lord of Creation describe to his servant Job, 
one of the mightiest four-footed beasts of the earth! Con- 
tained in the fortieth chapter of that Old Testament char- 
acter, we have this reference to what commentators agree 
in thinking is the hippopotamus, the largest of all animals 
mentioned in the Bible. 

Even more than of birds, the natural history of the Scrip- 
tures makes mention of mammalian life. From the hippo- 
potamus to the mouse, the largest to one of the smallest of 
animals, its pages are interspersed with numerous references, 
for, in all, there are at least fourteen hundred and sixty- 
five passages relating to them! Two hundred and twenty- 
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two of these refer simply to beasts in the abstract; the rest 
have reference to specific kinds and there are thirty-one spe- 
cies mentioned by name. Surely, here is something which 
might well arrest attention. In such a book as the Bible, 
dealing with things of far greater importance to mankind 
than natural history, it must be significant that animals are 
referred to well over a thousand times. Birds, reptiles, fish, 
and insects occupy considerable space, but they are all 
greatly outnumbered by the animals. And, as in other fields 
of nature, the scope of mammalogy in Holy Writ is exceed- 
ingly interesting to study. 

It is not difficult to understand the importance attached 
to animals by the peoples of ancient times. As much as 
animals occupy our minds today, it is natural that they 
long ago took even higher rank in man’s calculations. 
There was a time when to forget animals meant to forfeit 
one’s life, for the constant battle between man and beast 
was so nearly a draw that the final issue almost seemed to 
hang in doubt. Well did those of bygone centuries know 
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that to venture from their homes unarmed was as much as 
their lives were worth, and the crude weapons then in exist- 
ence were ofttimes unavailing even when used. Neverthe- 
less, animal life was of paramount importance to them. 
More than anything else, the animals have furnished sus- 
tenance to man, and though the transition from the stone 
hatchet of the cave man to the modern abattoir is a vast 
one mechanically, 
the impelling mo- 
tive is identical. 
The weaker must 
always feed the 
stronger, and 
though man in 
those days seemed 
weak enough com- 
pared to some of 
the mighty beasts, 
the former had the 
divine gift of 
reason, and reason, 
as ever, prevailed 
against brute 
strength. 

Closely allied to 
food is clothing 
and here again ani- 
mals have figured 
largely. For un- 
known years fur 
was man’s sole 
clothing, and in 
those dimly distant 
eras, which history 
itself does not 
penetrate and in 
which man seems 
to have sunk to a 
level almost that of 
the beasts them- 
selves, skins were 
worn by them both. 
The hides of the 
latter clothed the 


nakedness of the 
former. 
Then came the 


day which saw 
man’s success in 
training the ani- 
mal to carry bur- 
dens and to carry 
himself. Just when 
that was, or the cir- 
cumstances which 
surrounded it, we 
do not know. The 
circumstances 
would be interest- 
ing no doubt, but 
they are nonessen- 
tial; the fact that 
animals carry us 
and our effects is 
knowledge which belongs to every schoolboy. True, the 
practice seems doomed in this twentieth century, this trans- 
formation to the rule of machinery, when even in the frozen 
regions of the poles we have airplanes now instead of dog 
teams. Despite machinery, mankind owes much to the 
camel, the horse and the dog. Without them, who would 





THE DREAMING EVE 


“And the serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely 
die.” —Genesis tii, 4. 
This beautiful study of The Garden of Eden was drawn by Walter Crane, who was born in 
England in 1845. The delicacy of his work and his striking studies are world famous. 
This, of Eve, dreaming against the Tree of Life, with many of the creatures of the 
Garden grouped about her, is typical of his style in the perfection of its finely 
detailed execution and smooth beauty. 


have sufficient courage to say where we would be today in 
the scale of progress? 

The Bible has something to say about all these important 
aids to civilization. In Genesis 3: 21 we find that the Lord 
Himself did “make coats of skins” and clothed those first 
parents of the human race in the Garden of Eden. Another 
reference to the wearing of skins as clothing is given in 
Job 31: 20, which 
speaks of the fleece 
of sheep as a cov- 
ering. 

The taming of 
animals dates back 
to unknown antiq- 
uity. It was cer- 
tainly a commonly 
accepted thing in 
Bible times and it 
was doubtless old 
then. The Apostle 
James makes men- 
tion of it in his 
Chapter 3: 7, say- 
ing: “Every kind 
of beasts. and of 
birds, and of ser- 
pents, and of things 
in the sea, is tamed, 
and hath been 
tamed of man- 
kind.” Surely the 
taming of animals 
must have reached 
an advanced stage 
in his day. The 
ready adaptability 
of animals in be- 
coming accustomed 
to human rulership 
is mentioned by the 
prophet Isaiah in 
his first chapter 
and third verse, for 
there he says, “The 
ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass 
his master’s crib.” 

In the days when 
the Children of 
Israel wandered 
through the wilder- 
ness, animals were 
used as a means of 
punishment, be- 
cause of their dis- 
belief and faith- 
lessness. In Leviti- 
cus 26: 22 the Lord 
warns them that if 
they persist in de- 
parting from Him 
“T will also send 
wild beasts among 
you, which shall 
rob you of your children, and destroy your cattle, and 
make you few in number.” A like admonition is found in 
Deuteronomy 32: 24. Both Jeremiah and Ezekiel use warn- 
ings as to the inroads of beasts upon those who insisted on 
serving strange gods and provoking the wrath of Jehovah. 

That humanity might not exalt its learning and accomplish- 
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ment on too high a pedestal the Preacher, in Ecclesiastes 
3: 13, 19, says: “I said in mine heart concerning the estate 
of the sons of men, that God might manifest them, and that 
they might see that they themselves are beasts. For that 
which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts; even one 
thing befalleth them: as the one dieth, so dieth the other; 
yea, they have all but one breath; so that a man hath no 
preeminence above a beast: for all is vanity.” Surely, here 
is something well calculated to take the conceit out of the 
most pompous! 

Biblical writers have used animals to typify many things. 
Psalms 49: 20 says, regarding the wicked, “Man that is in 
honour, and understandeth not, is like the beasts that perish.” 
Titus says in his book, Chapter 1, verse 12, that “One of 
themselves, even a ‘prophet of their own, said, The Cretians 
are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies.” In II Peter, 2: 12, 
false teachers are likened to “natural brute beasts, made to 
be taken and destroyed.” The antichrist mentioned in the 
Revelation is spoken of as a “beast.” 

And so it may readily be seen that Biblical writers laid con- 
siderable stress upon animals in a wide variety of ways. As 
instructive as these are and as much as may be learned from 
them, lack of space prevents further mention. The particu- 
lar kinds of animals mentioned are of interest, the great- 
est number of specific references being to sheep. Counting 
mention of the lambs with the sheep, there are two hundred 
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and eighty; nearly as many referring to lambs as sheep, 
about half and half. In the times when a man’s wealth was 
measured in his flocks and herds it is not surprising to note 
so many references. Shepherds and sheep in Palestine today 
are much as they were in Bible times and the numbers and 
importance of the animals now mean a great deal to dwellers 
in the Holy Land. Their value then; their white fleece and 
regard in which they were held by their owners have been 
used in the Bible to typify the righteous and Christ is often 
referred to as the Lamb. 

Cattle and oxen claim second place, as they are mentioned 
two hundred and twenty times. This includes both wild and 
domestic species. As a staple of food and unit of wealth 
they ranked with sheep, goats and camels. There is nothing 
of striking importance in regard to their habits, and by far 
the greatest number of references simply connects them with 
their human owners. They were used in Old Testament 
times as burnt sacrifices to a very great degree. 

Third, numerically, stands the horse, with one hundred and 
sixty-six. Bulking largely in the life of the ancients, the 
horse was highly thought of both in war and peace. Its 
preeminence in many ways over all other domestic animals 
is natural, and that it shares with the dog the distinction of 
having been called man’s best friend of the animal king- 
dom has much foundation. Far below it, however, in times 
referred to, the dog does not seem to have claimed the ad- 
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THE DISOBEDIENT PROPHET 


“And when he was gone, a lion met him by the way and 
slew him.”—I Kings xiii, 24. 


In this striking group, Jean Leon Gerome, the famous French artist, born in 1841, pictures two of the animals mentioned 
most frequently in the Holy Scriptures,—the ass and the lion,—both important actors in this tragedy. 
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miration and regard of the ancients as much as in our days. 
A glowing tribute is paid the horse in Job 39: 19, 25 and 
is well worth quoting. It says: “Hast thou given the horse 
strength? hast thou clothed his neck with thunder? Canst 
thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? the glory of his 
nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth 
in his strength: he goeth on to meet the armed men. He 
mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted; neither turneth he 
back from the sword. The quiver rattleth against him, 
the glittering spear and the shield. He swalloweth the 
ground in fierceness and rage; neither believeth he that it is 
the sound of the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, 
Ha, ha; and he smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the 
captains, and the shouting.” Here is an ancient account 
which many an old soldier may well take as a description 
of his own particular charger. 

Goats, though having one hundred and fifty-nine refer- 
ences, are not mentioned with much favor. A common 
enough animal and useful, too, they labored under an oppro- 
brium. It will be recalled that it was this species which was 
chosen by Moses, under God’s direction, upon which to 
transfer the sins of the Children of Israel, and was then sent 
out from the camp, with ceremony, to wander about in the 
wilderness alone and desolate. Unbelievers are likened to 
goats, as set forth in the description of the last judgment, 
where the righteous are called sheep and are set on the Lord’s 
right hand, while the wicked are termed goats and occupy 
the left side. The Lord is represented in the capacity of 
a shepherd “dividing the sheep from the goats”—in other 
words, the good from the bad. 

Among the dangerous wild beasts the lion, of course, has 
the preponderance of mention. It is referred to one hun- 
dred and thirty times. They seem to have been one of the 
characteristic predatory animals of the country in those days, 
and must have caused enormous damage to live stock. It 
will be recalled that one of David’s greatest feats was that 
of slaying, with his hands, a lion. Bears, wolves and leopards 
are the other big-game animals of the Bible, if such a term 
can be used. In the other types of such mammals, fallow 
deer, roebuck, chamois, bison, hart, fox and hare occupy 
mention to a small degree. The monkey tribe is noted in 
but two references to apes, these animals being parts of 
cargoes brought to King Solomon during the magnificence 
of his reign. 

One of the most mysterious of animal references is that 
of the unicorn. Famed in song and story and adorning the 
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-———WHAT IS THE SMARTEST THING YOUR DOG EVER DID?———— 


ON PAGE 745 OF THIS ISSUE JAMES HAY, JR., CONCLUDES HIS VERY HUMAN SERIES OF DOG STORIES 
MANY READERS HAVE FOUND THESE TRUE STORIES SO APPEAL-, 


ING AND SO CLOSE TO EXPERIENCES WITH THEIR OWN DOGS THAT THEY HAVE WRITTEN “ AMERICAN 


THIS INTEREST, NO DOUBT, ARISES FROM THE FACT THAT THE READERS HAVE SMART DOGS THAT DO 
SMART THINGS, AND THAT EACH ONE IS ALWAYS READY TO RECITE THE STORY. CONSEQUENTLY, THE 
EDITOR WILL TURN THIS FEATURE OF THE MAGAZINE OVER TO THE READERS, WHERE THEY MAY CARRY ON 
THE ANCIENT BOAST—” THE SMARTEST THING My DOG EVER DID...” 


FURTHERMORE, THERE WILL BE A REWARD FOR THESE STORIES—$10 WILL BE PAID FOR EVERY ONE PUB- 
LISHED. THE ONLY CONDITIONS ARE THAT THE STORIES MUST BE TRUE, NOT EXCEED 500 WORDS IN LENGTH, 
AND THAT PHOTOGRAPHS SHOULD ACCOMPANY THE MANUSCRIPT WHEN POSSIBLE. SEND ALL MANU- 
SCRIPTS TO THE “SMARTEST DOG” EDITOR, “AMERICAN FORESTS,” 1727 K STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SUFFICIENT POSTAGE SHOULD ACCOMPANY MANUSCRIPTS IF RETURN IS DESIRED. 


coat-of-arms of a great nation, this well-known figure has 
been accepted by thousands as being something decidedly 
concrete rather than a myth, but there is no real evidence 
that it is anything more than a product of imagination. The 
term unicorn is simply an unfortunate translation of the 
original manuscript in which the Greek word monoceros and 
the Hebrew reem are so interpreted. The idea of a single 
horn as implied in the Greek has induced commentators to 
regard the word as referring to the rhinoceros but the gen- 
erally accepted opinion current among most students is the 
literal translation of the Hebrew which is “wild ox.” This 
animal, also called the uri, agrees more exactly with the de- 
scription of the beast in the Bible and is, almost beyond 
doubt, the unicorn. The latter is usually figured as having 
the body of a horse, the tail of a lion and a single long horn 
projecting from the forehead. It has laid fast hold on fancy 
and will probably continue to “exist” as much as any real 
mammals. 

As in other eastern countries, the camel was prominent 
in Palestine and has lost but little of its importance in desert 
sections even today. Admirably adapted to a life in arid 
regions, they are widely used in times of peace and war, 
and the northern African tribes could not do well without 
these beasts at the present time. There are forty-three refer- 
ences to camels in the Bible and richly equipped beasts of 
their kind adorned the entourage of many a potentate. A 
full list of Bible animals together with the number of times 
they are mentioned follows: 

Sheep, 280 times; cattle-oxen, 220; horse, 166; goat (wild 
—domestic), 159; lion, 130; ass (wild—domestic), 64; 
camel, 43; dog, 39; swine, 19; mule, 19; roebuck, 15; bear, 
13; wolf, 12; fox, 9; unicorn (wild ox), 8; leopard, 8; 
badger, 7; hart, 7; whale, 6; dromedary, 4; fallow deer, 2; 
ape, 2; hare, 2; coney, 2; mouse, 2; chamois, 1; pygarg 
(bison), 1; mole, 1; weasel, 1; ferret, 1; behemoth (hippo- 
potamus), 1. 

Natural history in the Bible reaches its highest point, nu- 
merically at least, with the animals. Space is devoted to them 
to a greater degree by far than any form of lower life on 
the earth. Without them mankind could not have existed 
and we cannot see how even today we could survive long in 
spite of the marvels of twentieth-century genius. While they 
are much subordinated and certainly do not attract the atten- 
tion they once did, animals are today, as they have always 
been, essential parts of the universe for which they were 
created. 
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Maryland State Department of Forestry 


A fine stand of second growth Sweet Gum in an old field in Zekiah Swamp. 


ZEKIAH 


SWAMP 


By BissELL BROOKE 


convert the resources of nature into eagerly sought- 

after dollars and cents, it seems more of a myth than 
a truth that there should remain untouched in the heart of 
Maryland a vast timber mine filled with a variety of aged 
trees, whose high value is said to make it a veritable gold 
mine. This fortune in forestry, which is only forty miles from 
Washington and sixty miles from Baltimore, is contained in 
the 5,100-acre tract of watered land known as Zekiah Swamp 
in the eastern part of Charles County. Access to this area, 
closed to man for centuries, has been brought close to real- 
ization by two years of drought. The absence of rainfall 
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has driven back the borders of the swamp and set the stage 
for its reclamation. 

Zekiah’s treasures do not consist only of thickly wooded 
forests that exist both above and below its surfaces. The 
absence of human civilization has made it a haven for wild 
life. Fox, raccoons, opossums, minks and otters abound 
there. Remnants of beaver dams have been found. And 
fishermen eagerly seek the outskirts of the swamp, rich in 
fresh water fish. 

The beginning of Zekiah dates back to the founding of 
Charles County, one of the first in the State to be settled. 
Granted by Charles I of England to Cecilius Calvert, Lord 
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Maryland State Department of Forestry 


In the mazes of the old swamp near Bryantown, where the assassin of Lincoln, fleeing from the 
scene of his crime, took refuge and remained hidden until his escape from Maryland was effected. 
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Baltimore, the county was organized in 1658, and although 
its present boundaries are said to be substantially the same 
as when originally established, the same cannot be said of 
Zekiah Swamp. 

Like the little acorn that grew into a giant oak tree, this 
swamp evolved from a tiny stream in the northern part of 
the county. Later—it is not known exactly when—an un- 
usually heavy rainfall caused the waters from the uplands 
of the southeastern corner of the neighboring county, Prince 
Georges, to drain down into this stream and overflow its 
banks. The stream continued to be deluged by the upland 
drainage, and thus became the swamp that has grown larger 
and larger each year as its waters gradually enveloped the 
surrounding lands. 

Today Zekiah Swamp still takes its source in the same lo- 
cation. From the southeastern uplands around Brandywine 
the swamp stream flows southwest for fourteen miles through 
an extensive and beautiful valley, also named Zekiah. The 
main channel in the swamp proper averages about thirty 
feet in width and three feet in depth at Allen’s Fresh, where 
the stream meets that of Gilbert Swamp and empties into 
the Wicomico River. At various places the main channel 
divides into smaller channels or tributaries, each of which 
is comparatively shallow. The width of the swamp varies 
from 1,000 feet to one mile. Its entire 
drainage basin is 106 square miles. 

The fertile lands which have been sub- 
merged by the swamp stream account for 
the unusually rich soil of Zekiah. A con- 
siderable part of the swamp was originally 
dry and fertile land, much of which was de- 
veloped into thriving plantations by theearly 
settlers of southern Maryland. Through- 
out Zekiah Valley and not far from the 
muck of the swamp there still remain a few 
of the original houses, which are the only 
landmarks of a time when the valley echoed 
with the hallelujahs and swaying tunes of 
the negro spirituals sung by the slaves. 

Remnants oi dikes and ditches in various 
parts of the swamp indicate that man waged a vigorous but 
futile battle against nature. By the time of the ‘Civil War 
the swamp had spread over a large area despite the dikes 
that had been thrown up and the drainage ditches. The war 
of man against man left little or no time to fight nature, 
however, and the growth of the swamp remained ‘unretarded 
for several years, during which it expanded greatly. 

Not long after the war the swamp attracted the attention 
of the American people when it was claimed that it had af- 
forded cover and protection to J. Wilkes Booth, the mur- 
derer of Abraham Lincoln. After the assassination Booth 
set out from the Capital through Prince Georges County into 
Charles and along the swamp to Bryantown. The intense 
pain caused by his leg, which had been broken in escaping 
from the theatre, forced Booth to stop at this hamlet and 
have the broken member set by Doctor Samuel Mudd. After 
this Booth traveled down Zekiah Swamp to the plantation 
of Colonel Samuel Cox near Bel Alton. There he was be- 
friended by one of the Colonel’s tenants, Thomas Jones, who 
was instrumental in effecting the assassin’s escape from 
Maryland. 

The uncanny stillness and the slime of the soggy soil that 
prevail in Zekiah Swamp have failed to shut out romance. 
Not a few of the older residents of Charles County recall 
with a devil-may-care twinkle the secret trysting places of 
their youth in the gnarled old trees on the outer ‘edge of the 








swamp. And tales of the witches, elves, and goblins that 
inhabit and haunt the swamp still delight the younger folk 
of southern Maryland. 

The swamp abounds in timber both above and below its 
surface. The tree growth above is characteristic of perma- 
nently wet conditions and includes such valuable hardwoods 
as birch, alder, willow, black gum, swamp maple, sweet gum, 
black ash, elm, haw, hornbeam and overcup oak. On the 
slightly drier parts bordering the uplands occur beech, pin 
oak, willow oak, cedar, holly, sycamore, white oak, white 
ash, scarlet oak, laurel oak, hickory and dogwood. 

Buried in soggy, spongy, dark brown liquor of the main 
stream and tributaries are trees of white cedar, cypress, and 
countless thousands of the trees named, criss-crossed in 
every conceivable way. The wood is said to be as sound as 
the days when nature, decreeing that those trees had lived 
their allotted three score decades and then some, sent a 
crashing gale to lower the veterans of the forest to their 
watery grave. An examination of some of the water-covered 
timber during a recent visit to Zekiah Swamp has convinced 
Karl E. Pfeiffer, of the Maryland State Forestry Department, 
that when the wood is excavated it will be found in a condi- 
tion of good preservation. Such timber is said to equal in 
strength and durability any that may be cut from the stand- 
ing virgin forests today. Although plans 
have not been formulated as yet for the 
entire reclamation of the swamp by canal 
drainage, plans are being made to mine the 
buried timber. Finding the tree is not as 
simple as it may sound, for as one traverses 
the swamp teday, he will not observe the 
slightest indications that somewhere be- 
neath him are huge trees which have been 
buried for centuries. The loggers, or min- 
ers, will equip themselves w ith long sharp- 
ened poles with which they systematically 
prod into the soft ooze of the swamp. Not 
everything the pole may strike is a cypress, 
cedar, or one of the desired woods, but the 
miners are skilled in the “feel” of their 
stick, and once they sense just the right rebound to their 
prod, and the right thud as the pole strikes the heavy bole 
of their sunken quarry, they immediately recognize their 
find. 

The next problem is to determine the direction in which 
the tree lies, and finally, which is the butt end and which the 
crown. It must be remembered that when these trees fell, 
they did not assume a perfectly horizontal position, and oc- 
casionally they have a pitch of four or five degrees. In such 
instances, the roots are apt to be deeply buried in the swamp. 

Having determined the “lay” of the tree, the miners select 
a convenient place above its bole, where they can easily dig 
away the surface debris. Then comes the most difficult part 
of the operation. It is usually impossible to take out the 
entire tree as there are almost always live trees growing im- 
mediately above the fallen one. Therefore, it is necessary to 
“buck up” the tree into short lengths. The size of the sec- 
tions is generally governed by the use of the wood. The ooze 
and muck surrounding the tree does not usually offer much 
resistance, and the workmen have little difficulty in their 
sawing. 

Mined timber brings high prices as it can be converted 
into a myriad of things necessary to man. It is with this 
thought in mind that the owners of Zekiah Swamp are antici- 
pating handsome profits from their mining labors of a day 
soon to be. 








Taming The 
Wild Ones 


HOW | MADE FRIENDS WITH 
SOME DENIZENS OF THE WOODS 


By Georce D. Pratt 


camp in the woods of New Brunswick, Canada, thirty or more 
miles from the nearest house, where one can live close to nature 
and make friends with some of the wild creatures of the woods. 

In 1914 a young bull moose came to the camp, shyly at first, but 
day after day he became tamer, until at last my boys were able to feed 
him from the camp porch. Harry, as we called the moose, appeared 
regularly day after day all that summer, and seemed to lose all fear 
and distrust of his human companions. 

This past summer, however, we had an even more remarkable ex- 
perience in taming some partridges or ruffed grouse. It is a well- 
known fact that these birds are unusually shy and wild, and seldom 
become tame. 

Early in the summer my friend Marshall McLean, who was visiting 
us, and I noticed a family of partridges, a mother and two chicks, who 
came regularly to our strawberry patch and had a fine time eating the 
fruit. As the strawberry patch had been pilfered so often by squirrels 
and robins, we had erected a wire fence around the bed to protect the 
fruit. These birds, however, were able to get inside the fence and feast 
on the berries. 

One cold, drizzly day Mr. McLean found the two young partridges 
inside the fence, benumbed with cold, and unable to fly back to the 
mother bird who was on the outside. Mr. McLean lifted the two 
young birds and put them on the ground. The stronger one went to 
his parent and was warmed, but the weaker bird did not have the 
strength to get 
to her, and 
finally died 
of the cold. 
Whether or 
not it was be- 
cause the birds 
were handled, 
I do not know, 
but from that 
day we saw no 
more of that 
particular 
group. 

- Two orthree 
days after- 
ward, how- 
ever, another 
bird, with two 
young ones, 


appeared. We —_ 
thought at first But the greatest victory was 


thet she had when the partridges, shyest 
adopted the creatures of the woods, be- 
chick of the ‘me 8° tame they took food 
other bird, but right from my hand and even, 
' when they felt so inclined, 
perched on my head. 


| YOR about twenty years I have spent most of my summers at my 





saw later that 
this was not 
the case. We encouraged the birds to visit 79s 
us every day, enticing them with bread 






















Harry, the young bull moose that came volun- 

tarily to our camp in the Canadian woods and 

who eventually became so tame that my boys 
fed him regularly from the porch. 


crumbs. They were extremely shy, but finally 
screwed up courage to come near enough to 
eat the crumbs. The young birds were less 
fearful, and before the end of July they ap- 
peared on the lawn every morning, waiting 
for their meal. They would fly up on the chair 
where I was seated and eat from my hand. 

The mother bird was harder to tame. She 
was very suspicious, but after a great deal of 
coaxing she finally consented to run up, snatch 
a piece of bread from our hands, and run away 
again. As the summer advanced, the birds be- 
came bolder and would even fly on my shoul- 
ders and head. The mother bird, too, grew 
more confident, and I finally succeeded in get- 
ting her to feed from my lap. 

I did everything I could to make the birds 
feel at home and safe from harm. A cat on 
the place had 
been removed, 
as I feared 
she would 
try to kill the 
birds. Last 
week I received 
a report from 
my superin- 
tendent saying 
that in the first 
week of Octo- 
ber ten _par- 
tridges were 
seen onthe 
lawn, and the 
caretaker 
there will feed 
them as long 
as they con- 
tinue to come. 









HILE a good part of Christendom 
sings Heigho, the Holly, and con- 
tinues to indulge in the time-hon- 


i ored custom of decorating for Yuletide 
festivities with gay holly branches, Florida 

remains apart, taking part in neither the 
singing nor the decorating. This, however, does not indi- 
cate a loss of reverence for the tree or the tradition. Rather, 
in Florida the holly has again become the “holy” tree, pro- 
tected that it may not perish from the earth but endure as a 
heritage to men for all time. 

A law, fostered by nature-lovers and conservationists, pro- 
hibits the purchase, sale, or picking of holly by persons 
other than the owners of the land on which it grows or those 
having their written permission. This protective legislation 
was necessitated by the serious depletion of the native growth 
due to commercial cutting for the Christmas trade. The 
law has been given very wide publicity, and in effect it ren- 
ders the further cutting and wanton abuse of the tree tabu. 

The prohibitory statute applies to Flor- 
ida’s two leading members of the cele- 
brated holly family—the American and 
the Dahoon. Several minor species in- 
digenous to the State, being less conspicu- 
ous and therefore less alluring to the 
vendors of Yuletide greens, have not the 
need of protection. In fact, some of them 
are being advocated as the substitutes that 
will help to save their less fortunate kin. 

The American holly, /lex opaca, is the 
same species that is found throughout the 
Eastern States as far north as Massachu- 
setts—the bright-berried, glistening-leaved 
holly that all America knows and loves and 
uses lavishly. Though pronounced inferior to its English 
cousin of venerable tradition, it has suffered no slight in 
Christmas use through its demerits. Its beautiful white 
heart-wood has likewise been in great demand for cabinet 
purposes. 

The Dahoon holly, /lex dahoon or cassine, is a strictly 
southern species, ranging no farther north than Virginia. 





How Florida is 
Saving Her Holly 


By F. L. HiGGins 


It is a much smaller tree, and its dark, shining evergreen 
leaves are narrower, being toothed only at the tip or not at 
all. Its berries are dull red, sometimes inclining to yellow. 
Though still available in quantities in its native haunts, its 
too generous use of late years has moved the conservationists 
to action in its behalf. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that conservation leaders 
are content to rest with the mere passage of the law. They 
realize that for its greatest effectiveness the cooperation of 
each and every citizen of the State is required. Too, they 
realize that it is their task to present a better, if not a more 
considerate way of celebration to the seemingly thoughtless 
people who have wrought the destruction of the past. They 
consider it their task to arouse a greater appreciation of 
floral treasures. Therefore they not only preach but prac- 
tice a more extensive use of living Christmas trees and deco- 
rations. Each passing year sees more and more illuminated 
outdoor trees that need not be consigned to the ignominy 
of the garbage dump. Those who prefer a tree indoors are 
urged to choose a live one which may be 
set in the home grounds after its primary 
function is ended. Clubs and organiza- 
tions are contributing and planting such 
trees for the use of schools, parks and pub- 
lic buildings, all of which become an 
integral part of the local Yuletide program. 
In this réle pine, cedar, arbor vite and 
Italian cypress are proving highly satis- 
factory. 

A second constructive phase of the con- 
servation program is the planting of deco- 
rative shrubs that rival the holly not only 
in beauty but in the display of traditional 
Christmas colors. Make the Christmas 
landscape a flaming symphony in red and green, they preach, 
and the absence of the customary symbol of the season’s 
cheer will be less noticeable and less lamented. To this end 
thousands of cuttings of the brilliant poinsettia are made 
annually and rooted in beautification projects. This is 
also true of the flaming hibiscus and Turks cap. The 
scarlet bougainvillea vine is another conspicuously garish 
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contribution to the season’s floral cheer. The Brazilian 
pepper tree with its myriad gay coral berries stands in high 
favor as an effective substitute. All the while, however, the 
slow-growing but beloved holly is being given a place in 
parks and gardens, either as a shrub or a hedge plant. 

What about those folk who cling more tenaciously to the 
older ways of celebration and still wish to use the traditional 
greenery within the home? Or what about those to whom 
the holly formerly pro- 
vided an essential in- 
come? Has Florida no 
alternative for them? 
It has indeed—a wealth 
of broad-leaved ever- 
greens and bright ber- 
ries that may be used 
as lavishly as desired. 
With characteristic 
foresight the conserva- 
tionists do not allow 
the process of substitu- 
tion to end with mere 
idle suggestion, nor do 
they leave it altogether 
to individual initiative. 
Each year since the en- 
actment of the law the 
use and sale of substi- 
tute greens has been 
actively fostered. 

Through the home 
demonstration clubs in 
the State instruction 
in wreath-making has 
been given to hundreds 
of women. Some of 
them use the knowl- 
edge in the decoration 
of their own homes or 
in the preparation of 
gifts. Others apply it 
on a larger scale, find- 
ing a ready market for 
their product. The 
local garden clubs have 
likewise assisted in this 
most important phase 
of the conservation 
project. 

Among the _better- 
known foundations ad- 
vocated and employed 
in the hollyless wreaths 
is the magnolia, com- 
‘mon throughout the 
peninsula in both the 
wild and the cultivated 
state. Its shiny, dark 
green leaves may be 
gathered without detri- 
ment to the tree, and in artistic combination with bright red 
or yellow berries provides a truly festive decoration. Due 
to their stiff, leathery character they do not require the pro- 
tective coating of shellac as do many of the lesser sub- 
stitutes. Another handsome dark green leaf is furnished 
by the laurel cherry or mock orange. 

Still another attractive foundation material existing in 
great abundance is the sweet bay, which sprouts up freely 
after fires and often forms dense thickets in the swampy 
regions of the State. Its stiff green leaves with their silvery 
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The American holly, //ex opaca, found throughout the Eastern 

States as far north as Massachusetts, the bright berried, glisten- 

ing-leaved tree all America associates so closely with the Christ- 
mas season, and uses so lavishly in its celebration. 





lining remain through the winter in this latitude as do also 
those of the red bay, kin of the tropical avocado, with their 
orange-colored midrib. 

Other glossy evergreen leaves, broad and narrow, found 
suitable for wreath-making or the less formal types of in- 
door and outdoor decoration, are supplied by perhaps a 
score of native and naturalized trees. Many shrubs, vines 
and plants have proved available in one way or another, as 
have weeds and grasses. 
Indeed, the list of 
attractive and easily 
accessible holly sub- 
stitutes is surprisingly 
long and growing with 
each returning holiday 
season. Among them 
are ground oak, pittis- 
porum, salt grass, mon- 
key puzzle, wild fig, 
sago palm, banana, cit- 
rus, privet, milkweed, 
mulberry, oleander, 
cedar, croton, wild 
smilax, virburnum, 
jessamine, pepper and 
myrtle. For the most 
part these materials are 
used plain with a spray 
of clear shellac to pre- 
vent undue withering 
in overheated rooms. 
In some cases, how- 
ever, they are bronzed 
or silvered according 
to the personal taste of 
the wreath-maker. Gay 
berries are wired on 
in quantities and com- 
binations as desired. 
For the narrow-leaved 
evergreens a generous 
background of the na- 
tive red or white cedar 
is recommended to 
properly heighten the 
effect when the berries 
are added. Either cedar 
or arbor vite is usually 
employed. 

Among the more 
conspicuously colored 
leaves contributed by 
Florida swamps and 
woodlands are the 
sweet gum, black gum, 
maple, and _ sassafras, 
sourwood, loblolly bay, 
oak and woodbine. 
Wherever available in 
sufficient quantities the 
gay Brazilian pepper berries are a favorite. With the stiff, 
broad-leaved evergreens, however, nothing is more effective 
than the bright scarlet fruit of the wild love apple. To give 
a truly tropical touch to their handiwork the wreath-makers 
often add to the smaller berries clusters of ripe orange-col- 
ored kumquats, diminutive members of the citrus family. 

Florida has seven or more native pines, which are used in 
their natural state or bronzed or silvered. Another striking 
decoration is provided by the Spanish moss, which is treated 
with a preparation giving it the semblance of snow. 





rT | rT | 
Progress 


By 


JACK TURNER 


Act | 


In massed battalions, row on crowded row, 
The tall trees stand. Among their lofty crests 
Soft summer breezes sing, great storm winds blow, 
And little birds in safety build their nests. 
Fair is each auiet hill—each unstained stream— 
Each crystel lake that gems the wilderness— 
Fairer the trees that line the hills, and seem 
Green guardians of a land of loveliness. 





Act Il 


Comes progress to the woods and, in its train, 
Death and destruction stalk across the land. 
Through every glade the sharp steel rings amain 
And tall trees crash to earth on every hand. 
Raped are the valleys—ravished are the hills— 
Fouled are the streams that once were pure as snow, 
And down them, to the torture of the mills, 
Tree corpses—mangled—lif eless—limbless—go. 
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Act Ill 


A white sheet, smeared with headlines black as hell: 
Five columns wide that he who runs may read— 
“Thrice-married Movie Queen Has Tale to Tell’! 
“World Famous Judge Admits He Forged a Deed’! 
“Preacher Loots Funds and Flies With Doctor’s Wife’! 
“Woman Slays Husband—Jury Sets Her Free’! 
“Gunman Tells Thrilling Story of His Life’! 
This—Gods, forgive us!—this was once a tree! 


Epilogue 


From the tall trees that clothe the quiet hills, 
By steel, and steam and torture of the mills, 

We make a scandal-blotted, ink-stained page 
That bleats the little doings of the age— 

Now (may the Gods of Progress pardon me!) 
I sometimes think that I prefer the tree. 
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Britain's Rising 


Army of Trees 


Timber Reserves That May Save the 
Nation in Its Next Crisis 


By 


ALMA CHESNUT 


table lesson that forests as well as soldiers and guns 
are needed for purposes of national defense. The 
government today is mobilizing a standing army of trees. 

Isolated by submarine warfare from her foreign timber 
supply—normally she imports ninety-five per cent of the 
wood she uses—Great Britain sacrificed 400,000 acres of 
woodland during the war years to fill her barest needs. The 
shock and scare of this experience spurred her to a peace- 
time program of forestation that was both bold and im- 
pressive in its 
magnitude. 

Before 1914 
Great Britain 
had no_for- 
estry commis- 
sion, no state 
forests and no 
forest policy. 
Today the 
mother coun- 
try is moving 
resolutely to- 
ward the goal 
of a home re- 
serve of stand- 
ing timber 
“sufficient to 
meet the es- 
sential re- 
quirements of 
the nation 
over a limited 
period of three 
years in time 
of war or other 
national emer- 
gency.” 

It has been 
necessary to 
begin at the 
beginning, for, 
although for 
centuries the 
English have been among the foremost in arboriculture, eco- 
nomic forestry, until 1917, was little more than a phrase 
to them. To achieve the desired goal a dual program is in 
progress. It calls for the establishment of extensive state 
forests and for the preservation and improvement of existing 
woodlands in private ownership. While the first phase is 
the more spectacular, the importance of the second, in a 
country where ninety-seven per cent of the total woodland 
area is ownéd by individuals or corporate bodies, cannot be 
estimated lightly. 

Bluntly, and the government frankly admits it, the failure 
of private effort will mean one of two things—a vast increase 


4: WORLD WAR taught Great Britain the unforget- 


insurance by planting trees. 





On the steep hillsides of Scotland the mother country is wisely writing national life 


From the northernmost tip of Scotland to Lands End and 


the Strait of Dover, plantations are springing up, until today the islands are dotted 
with embryonic forests. 


of expenditure by the state or abandonment of the new policy 
of providing national protection against timber shortage in 
the event of another war. And the Forestry Commission has 
little assurance that private forestry is going to fill the 
breach. 

As a people, the British appreciate trees. They view with 
horror the destruction of American forests. Their reverence 
for all growing things approaches that of the Japanese. 
From the moment of my arrival at Plymouth I sensed this, 
and during all of my travels, by bus, by rail and by automo- 
bile, through 
the north and 
south of Eng- 
land, the feel- 
ing has been 
confirmed. 
The island is 
like a great 
park, lovingly 
tended and 
gay with flow- 
ers. Its gar- 
dens grow 
trees garnered 
from many 
distant climes. 

Since the 
days of John 
Evelyn it has 
been the de- 
light of land- 
owners to col- 
lect and exper- 
iment with 
trees from all 
corners of the 
world. Side 
by side with 
the British 
oak, grows the 
araucaria 
(monkey puz- 
zle) from 
south Chile, 
Oregon’s famous Douglas fir, the redwood of California, 
which the British call Wellingtonia after the Iron Duke, the 
Mediterranean cypress and many other celebrated exotics. 
Most Americans would be surprised to know that redwood 
“seedlings” growing here have reached a height of over one 
hundred feet and a girth of seventeen or eighteen feet. 

The difference is that the British have grown trees only 
for the love of them and without a thought of converting 
them into gold. Forests Britain had, but they were really 
parks, shelters for game, with majestic trees widely spaced, 
lovely to look upon but not a resource to be managed for 


profit. 
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I doubt if even the average Britisher yet realizes the extent 
of the change in attitude that is taking place or the serious- 
ness with which the government is attacking the problem of 
building state forests. But one hundred years from now, 
if the program is not too radically changed, the aspect of the 
islands will be altered greatly. Every available acre will 
be supporting dense collonnades of trees and home-grown 
timber will be competing with foreign brands in British 
markets. 

A report, drawn up in 1917-18 by a subcommittee on for- 
estry of the Reconstruction Committee, formed the basis on 
which the new program has been built. This subcommittee, 
which was headed by Sir Francis Acland, outlined an am- 


years. The act provided that the Commission should be non- 
political in character, but with a representative in the House 
of Commons and planned its work in decades so as to assure 
continuity in its outlook and policy. Wisely, it stipulated 
that receipts from operations should be paid into the forestry 
fund and during the first ten years these amounted to 
nearly $4,000,000. 

From an American viewpoint the British forestry opera- 
tions seem small scale until you consider that the total area 
of the United Kingdom, excluding north Ireland, where no 
planting has been done, is only 88,745 square miles, com- 
pared to our 3,026,721 square miles—an area, let us say, not 
quite so large as the States of New York and Pennsylvania 





Britain’s planting program is being pushed forward rapidly and aggressively. 


bitious scheme to place the United Kingdom on a secure 
footing as far as timber production is concerned. It looked 
ahead eighty years and recommended the afforestation of 
1,770,000 acres with conifers. A total of 1,180,000 acres 
was to be planted in the first forty years and 150,000 in the 
first decade. A year-to-year program of land acquisition and 
planting was set forth. 

In 1919 the Forestry Commission came into being and 
one of its first steps was a detailed survey, completed in 
1924, of Great Britain’s timber resources. This showed that 
fellings had been even greater than early estimates had 
guessed and that the remaining woodlands, some 3,000,000 
acres, mostly in private ownership, were poor in character. 

The principal recommendations of the Acland Committee 
were embodied in the forestry act of 1919. A sum of 
£3,250,000 sterling (about $17,500,000) was made avail- 
able for the work of the Commission during the first ten 


In this, the Inchnacardoch Nursery at Inverness, 
Scotland, 11,000,000 seedlings and 6,000,000 transplants, with a valuation of $50,000, are growing. 


combined—and that the new state forests are being built for 
the most part out of nothing at all. 

As a matter of fact, the task facing the commissioners was 
collossal. Not only was it necessary to acquire land and 
plant it but it was necessary to make grants to universities 
and colleges to provide teaching staffs qualified to turn out 
first-class forest officers. Research activities had to be or- 
ganized; nurseries and experimental tracts established and 
the economics of the program carefully studied. 

Handicaps considered, the record of the Commission dur- 
ing its first eleven years, though it did not quite achieve 
the goal set by the Acland Committee, merits the commenda- 
tion of forestry enthusiasts everywhere. 

The Acland program called for the acquisition of 442,- 
000 acres of plantable land during the first eleven years. 
The Commission actually acquired 344,590 acres, of which 
165,168 acrs were leased at a rate equivalent to forty 
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cents an acre. The remainder was purchased at a price 
averaging about thirteen dollars an acre. 

The Acland program called for the planting of 175,000 
acres of state forests in eleven years. The area actually 
planted totaled 163,000 acres, of which fifty-nine per cent 
were in England and Wales and forty-one per cent in Scot- 
land. The cost of planting, not including overhead and 
supervision, averaged forty-six dollars an acre. 

The Acland program called for 110,000 acres of state-aid 
planting. The Commission secured 83,438 acres, the finan- 
cial assistance to the states being at the rate of ten dollars 
an acre for conifers and twenty dollars an acre for hard- 
woods planted and maintained as a forest crop. 

From the Kyle of Tonge in the northernmost tip of Scot- 
land to Lands End and the Strait of Dover plantation after 
plantation has sprung up until today the islands are 
literally dotted with embryo forests. Eighteen units at the 
end of 1920, fifty-eight by 1924, 137 by September, 1929, 
a total of 163,000 acres actually 
planted out by September, 1930. 
Thus Britain is building her forests. 

She is building them upon the sand 
heaths of Dorset, Nottingham and 
Fife, upon the chalk downs in the 
south of England, upon hill grazing 
land in the west and south and ihe 
higher heather moors and rocky deer 
forests of Scotland. New forests are 
rising over devastated woodland and 
unproductive coppice. Tracts of 
1,000 acres or more are preferred but 
occasionally smaller units, conveni- 
ently located, are purchased. New 
acquisitions increase their size and 
often the units run together as inter- 
vening lands are bought or leased. 

Of the 163,000 acres afforested, 
over ninety-five per cent were planted 
to conifers. Softwoods grow faster 
and their timber is in greater de- 
mand. The Commissioners are using 
them to restore the woodlands de- 
pleted by the war, but, as opportunity 
presents itself, are also acquiring 
land suitable for the more exacting broadleaves and experi- 
menting to improve methods of raising them. While trans- 
plants are most often used in afforestation work, in many 
cases both conifers, such as maritime pine, and hardwoods, 
such as oak, have been sown direct with excellent results. 

The conifer forests have been planted preponderantly in 
Scots and Corsican pine, Japanese and European larch, Nor- 
way spruce and, from North America, Douglas fir and Sitka 
spruce. These two American trees grow well in the British 
Isles. There are Douglas fir trees here, planted in 1860, 
whose boles are already thicker than a man and that rise to a 
height well over one hundred feet. Some of the new planta- 
tions have already reached the thicket stage and are more 
than thirty feet high. 

Probably the poorest type of land is represented in the 
extensive areas of sand dunes and heaths. The stout, native 
Scots pine and Corsican pine seem best adapted to them and 
some broadleaved species will grow on the better soils. On 
the thin, dry soil of the chalk downs, beech and ash are 
being set out. More than 76,000 acres of old woodland and 
coppice were purchased during the decade and, while this 
is good timberland, much of it has lain derelict for years and 
is expensive to afforest. 

In the west and north of Britain most of the land consists 
of poor hill grazing and deer forest. Slopes covered with 
bracken, which indicates good soil depth and drainage, have 





“In the hall, the serf and vassal, 
Held, that night, their Christmas wassail; 
Many a carol, old and saintly, 
Sang the minstrels and the waits.” 


been planted to quick-growing species such as Douglas fir 
and the larches. The high heather moors, exposed to gales 
and with difficult soil conditions, call for trees that resist ex- 
posure and some success has been had in establishing 
spruces. They are difficult to plant in heather but experi- 
ments in plowing the moorland and cultivating the soil have 
raised the hope that the cost will not prove excessive. 

Much of the hill grazing land consists of wet ground. 
When attention has been given to the question of drainage, 
the Norway and Sitka spruces take their stand, hardy and 
wind-firm. In drainage, too, lies the Commissioners’ hope 
that the wet peat areas can be made productive. As for the 
deer forests, they represent a problem of their own for they 
lie in wild, mountainous country. In the lower stretches are 
heavy peat deposits, alternating with moraines. Much 
of the land is unsuitable for planting and the good areas 
have to be fenced. The timber they support is scarcely 
worthy of the name, most of it being extremely poor in char- 
acter and without healthy reproduc- 
tion. 

Of actual land the Commissioners 
had a domain of 602,000 acres, ac- 
quired by purchase, long lease or 
feu, and transfer from the Crown. 
The transferred land is mostly old 
woodland, including intact the 
ancient Royal Forests, New Forest 
and Forest of the Dean. Most of ihe 
timber in these two tracts is second 
and third-class oak, but some of the 
other lands contain fine young plan- 
tations and some good timber. 

Two methods of state aid have 
been tried. The first, a proceeds- 
sharing scheme, proved a failure. 
The second, a money-grant system 
(two pounds, or ten dollars an acre) 
resulted in the planting of 74,363 
acres and the clearing of some 10,000 
additional acres preparatory to set- 
ting out trees. In addition, an ex- 
tensive program of education was car- 
ried on and technical information was 
made available to landowners. 

While recognizing the many economic factors entering 
into the problem of private plantings, the government views 
the situation with growing alarm. Derelict forest land is 
easier to replant and is better suited for timber than bare 
heaths and mountains. The Commissioners, while with- 
holding immediate action, have under advisement three plans 
to remedy the situation, all drastic and one tantamount to 
nationalization of unutilized forest land. Briefly, the first 
plan is increased state aid; the second, restriction on users of 
woodlands, such as state permission to fell or compulsory re- 
plantings, and the third, acquisition and replanting by the 
state of felled or derelict woodland. 

Britain’s phase of private forestry, which now threatens 
to go into eclipse, had its beginning in the middle of the 
eighteenth century when the growing demand for timber, 
principally for shipbuilding, turned the attention of land- 
owners to an increased scale of planting. Up to the present 
period, except for a flurry in 1786, when the government 
decided to plant 100,000 acres to oak to supply the navy, the 
fate of British forestry was in private hands. Even the one 
venture of the state went to pot. The effort was pursued 
spasmodically and was almost completely dropped when 
wooden warships became obsolete. 

Meanwhile the demand for timber had increased rapidly 
with the industrialization of the country, private forestry 
was unable to keep pace, and (Continuing on page 765) 











LL along the river road folks called Esau Unger meaner 
A than quack grass and twice as aggravating. Quack 
grass just hogged the goodness out of the land and 
said nothing, but when Unger took what lay to his hand he 
made a noise about it, brazenly, and a jest of the victim. 
Unger knew these things that were said about him, and cared 
not. They were never said to his bristling beard, both be- 
cause of his ruthless strength and his power in money, and it 
gave him covert satisfaction that men did not dare to speak 
their minds. 

On the morning before Christmas Unger sat by the stove 
in his comfortable kitchen and worked a new pair of laces 
into the high rubber shoes that went on over his thick leggings 
of felt. It was just after breakfast and Martha Unger, worked 
lean and somewhat submissive by twenty years of Esau, moved 
from table to kitchen sink, clearing away the dishes. Esau 
knew, although she had not spoken, that there was something 
in her mind, seeking for words. He was ready to put a stop 
to it, for, to his thinking, almost anything that his wife might 
suggest would be foolishness. 

“I’m going to chop on the spur of the mountain today,” 
he said, after a time. “You might as well put me up some 
lunch—it’s a waste of time to come back for a warm dinner.” 

“Yes, Esau.” 

Martha spoke in her most conciliating tones as 
she turned hurriedly from the dishes and began 
to prepare the lunch. Esau gave barely 
enough thought to her to realize that she was 
on the point of broaching some unwelcome 
subject. Working in a stiff new pair of 
leather laces was an important matter. 

“Tomorrow’s Christmas,” said Martha 
in a voice that was a trifle strained. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“The church folks in the village is 
planning to do quite a little this year.” 

“Then the fools ain’t all dead yet.” 

He spoke calmly, but with the strength 
of a conviction that had been his until it 
had become part of his life. 










The Fruit of 
The Tree 


A Christmas Story 
By WILLIAM MERRIAM ROUSE 


Illustrated by Eugene Cassady 


“The women are a-going to try and give a Christmas tree 
to each one of the famblies around here that can’t afford it.” 
She hurried her words a little. “Some is going to furnish 
one thing, and some another.” 

“Encouraging shiftlessness,” commented Esau as_ he 
stamped his feet into the rubber shoes. 

“I thought mebbe I might be able to give a tree.” She 
turned and faced him, unconsciously twisting up a bit of 
apron in her work-hardened fingers. “One of that little 
clump of young spruces up in the back pasture would do first 
class. They ain’t good for nothing else.” 

Esau grunted and stood up. In spite of his contempt for 
Martha’s notions these rare scenes were unpleasant to him. 
They made him feel as though his wife thought he was not a 
good provider. He knew that he was. Martha Unger never 
wanted for the best food and the warmest clothes. 

“T need all them trees to make sled stakes out of,” he said, 
shortly. 

Martha’s lip quivered. It irritated him that it should be 
necessary to say anything about the matter, but he waited 
for her to speak. 

“It does seem as though you might spare one, Esau. I was 
figgering on fixing mine up for Nahum Phinney’s fambly. His 
wife ain't well and they’s six young’uns and I don’t believe 
they've got more’n enough to eat, if they have that much.” 

“That good-for-nothing little runt!” Esau snorted out the 
words. “I hadn't ought to of rented him fifty acres last fall. 
The first quarter of rent is due today but he won’t never be 
able to pay it, and if he don’t—” 

Esau paused abruptly as he put on his mackinaw jacket 
and took the lunch pail from his wife. He feared she would 
guess what he had left unsaid, and his fear was justified. 

“It wouldn't seem jest Christian to turn him out of his 
house in this kind of weather, Esau,” she protested. 
Martha had stuck on the two subjects most 

powerful just then to stir Esau to wrath— 
Christian and Nahum Phinney. He turned, 
with his hand on the doorknob, and glared 
down from his six feet three of self-suffi- 
cient strength. 

“Christian!” he grunted. “Tomfool- 
ery! Your Christianity is like spoon vit- 
tles—mushy and soft for them that’s too 
old or too young to eat reg’lar. It ain’t 
for men and women; not if they’ve got 
any sense. Christmas and Christian and 
Nahum Phinney go together!” 

“That don’t make no difference!” 
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Martha had flared up at last. “The Phinneys is human critters 
jest like we be!” 

“Human nuisances!” 

He swung out of the house, his cap brushing the top of the 
doorway. He was too big to be deeply angry with a woman, 
but he was deeply disgusted. Every year at Christmas Martha 
was taken with notions more or 


If Phinney had stood up and defied Esau Unger the little 
man would have been physically safe and he might possibly 
have won his case. It was not in Unger’s code to strike a man 
smaller than himself, and he liked grit. But this weakness 
made his stomach turn. 

“Why didn’t you look ahead?” he demanded. “A feller 


that’s renting a farm is a natu- 





less like this. He honestly tried 
to make allowance for her, and 
that was more than he did for any 
other living being. 

Unger stopped at the woodshed 
and picked up an ax, curling two 
fingers around the very tip of the 
helve. Then he raised his arm 
slowly and held the ax out 
straight. There were few men in 
the township who could do that. 














rally shiftless cuss or he wouldn’t 
be renting—he’d own the place. 
Why be I well fixed? Because I 
pay every dollar the day it’s due! 
And I calc’late to make other 
folks do the same. I ain’t asking 
no favors and I ain’t giving none. 
Them’s my principles!” 

He wheeled sharply and walked 
away without once looking back. 
His mackinaw jacket was flapping 
open and he drew deep breaths of 





Suddenly he lowered the ax and 
turned at the sound of footsteps. 
crunching over the hard snow. He was a little abashed that 
anyone should have caught him at his prideful display of 
strength, but when he saw the peaked face and the stooping 
shoulders of Nahum Phinney his embarrassment turned to 
anger. 

Phinney came up and stood before him for all the world 
like a scared rabbit, Unger thought. He looked scornfully 
down at the smaller man, who was plainly suffering from the 
intense cold despite many wrappings of patched clothes. 
Phinney dispensed with the customary greetings and remarks 
about the weather. 

“I come over to see about my rent, Mr. Unger,” he said, 
nervously. “I sold my hay all right enough but they ain't 
come for it on account of the deep snow. Mebbe next week 
they can draw it and then I'll have a check that’s jest as good 
as cash money. I'll turn it right over to you and I can cut 
wood enough to pay the rest inside of a month, certain sure!” 

Although he had no leaning toward mercy Esau Unger 
reflected a moment before replying, for Mrs. Unger and Phin- 
ney together had stirred him to thought on a matter that ordi- 
narily he would have settled mechanically. The world was 
full of Nahum Phinneys, never more than holding their own 
and often needing help. They were a drag on the strong. 

“The rent is due today,” said Unger. “If you can’t pay it 
you'd better pack up and move tomorrow, like a man, instead 
of whining about it.” 

“But tomorrow’s Christmas!” Phinney’s eyes widened with 
growing apprehension. 

“It’s the twenty-fifth of December!” corrected Unger, 
grimly. 

Phinney swallowed two or three times and fumbled his 
hands together before he went on. 

“Little Emmy, one of my young’uns, is sick,” he said, rather 
dragging the words. “She was getting kind of worse when I 
left home and it don’t seem like it would be right for to make 
us get out and move with a sick young’un on Christmas.” 

It was the reiteration of Christmas that further hardened 
Unger. Otherwise he might have yielded a few days in order 
to be rid of the matter and get to work. 

“I didn’t make the young’un sick, did 1?” 
He threw the ax over his shoulder prepara- 
tory to moving away. “Tain’t my fault 
you ain’t more forehanded, is it?” 

Phinney made Unger think more 
and more of a rabbit. Now, as he 
struggled with some inward difh- 
culty, he looked like a rabbit 
that had just been shot. 

“Won’t you please—?” 

6 Jo!” 











the air. To him the clear cold 
was a stimulant and he wanted to breathe out the feeling that 
Christianity and Christmas and Nahum Phinney had raised 
in him. He ploughed upward through the snow that covered 
his fat acres to the foot of Old Roundtop, rising in somber 
grays and greens against the winter sky. Between him and 
the mountain there was understanding. 

Unger halted at the base of one of the steep sides of the 
spur, covered with sturdy second and third-growth timber. 
He was chopping primarily for firewood but he planned to 
cut the ground over clean, selling the larger and better grown 
trunks for lumber. In a moment his jacket and mittens were 
off. Then, bracing himself at the foot of a young maple, he 
swung the ax in a long arc, with all the power of his taut 
muscles, and sent its blade deep into the body of the tree. 
The ax head bit in almost to the helve. Two skillful jerks 
tore it loose and again it came glittering down. This time 
thick chips flew and a clean, wedge-shaped cut appeared. 
A day’s work was well begun. 

A few minutes later the maple tottered and Unger stood 
aside as it went crashing down through the undergrowth. 
Dripping with sweat but breathing evenly, he took no rest. 
He worked up the slope, chopping out underbrush when he 
had to and sending tree after tree swaying mightily downward 
to await either the chains of the log team or the process of 
working up into four-foot lengths. 

Well up the side of the spur there was an oak of consider- 
able size, forking out in two branches not far from the base. 
The axman set himself to it with a certain zest in the conquer- 
ing of its thickness but it was some time before he stood pride- 
fully back and looked at a deep notch scarring into the heart 
of the tree on the downhill side. On the upper side there was 
another and smaller notch, with its apex higher in the trunk. 
A few more well-placed blows, struck with a good arm, would 
bring the tree down. 

Unger took a fresh grip and swung his ax. The first blow 
sent a quiver throughout the length of the oak. At the second 
there was an ominous snap and a chorus of little cracking 
noises. For the third time he drove his steel downward. Then 

came a mighty rending of wood and Unger, snap- 

ping the ax free, looked upward. 
He saw death coming down upon him. 
He had chopped, accurately enough, to 
fell the tree straight down the slope 
but one of the great branches had 
caught in the top of a smaller tree 
and swung the oak out of its 
course just as it tottered over. 

Unger sprang backward, and 

might have saved himself had 

it not been for the stump of a 
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little bush, no bigger than a man’s finger, that he had lopped 
off not half an hour before. His foot caught: he tripped and 
fell and rolled over with the roar of the falling tree like an 
avalanche of sound against his ears. As the man’s muscles 
tensed for a desperate spring it seemed that the heavens and 
earth thundered together. The breath went out of his body 
in one gasp. 

Esau Unger, face downward in the snow, tried to rise and 
could not. On his back and loins there was a weight that 
mocked him. He twisted and wriggled, digging his bare 
hands into the snow, until he could turn his head and 
glance upward. The rough trunk of the oak loomed 
above; a little hollow in the ground had saved 
Unger’s life. His body lay wedged into this de- 
pression by a wejght that, given a few more 
inches to fall, would have crushed flesh and 
bones to pulp. He could move his legs and 
arms but otherwise he was held power- 
less, save that by great expense of 
strength he was able to lift his head 
and shoulders just a little way. 

Unger was not hurt so far as 
he could tell but at the end 
of a few seconds his feel- 
ing of relief passed. 

It was no small mat- 

ter to be pinned 
down by a tree. 
His hands 
grew cold and 
it was only 
after consider- 
able exertion that 
he drew them to- 
gether and washed his 
stiffening fingers in 
snow. A _ sudden chill 
went through him and he 
remembered that a flan- 
nel shirt and undershirt 
were all his protection 
against a temperature well 
below zero. The heat of 
exercise had passed and sweat 
was congealing in his hair. Al- 
ready there was a mound of ice along his beard. 
Grudgingly he admitted to himself ‘that it was 
necessary to call for help, only to realize, with 
cold striking into his heart, that there was no one 
to hear. 

The nearest house was Esau Unger’s own, down 
on the river road, and beyond that lay the house 
that Phinney rented. The strongest voice could 
not reach to either of them from the mountainside. 
He had told Martha not to expect him for midday 

‘dinner. At best a searching party could not be expected until 
well into the evening and Unger knew that he would be frozen 
long before nightfall. He was no coward, but at the thought 
of death creeping slowly upon his helplessness he raised his 
voice and bellowed a call for help that went echoing away 
from the granite cliffs of Old Roundtop. Again and again 
he shouted and the echoes drifted back in feeble cries. 

Unger was not beset by panic and after a little time he 
ceased to call out and began to struggle, for if there were any 
chance of getting free it behooved him to find it before his 
strength waned. Long since sensation had left his feet and 
now his fingers were growing numb. He raised himself, tur- 
tle-wise, and pulled and jerked at his cumbered body. The 
muscles knotted across his shoulders and he strained until 
faintness touched him, but it was all without result. He 
dropped back and lay panting with his face against the snow. 
























Esau, face downward in the snow, tried to rise and 

On his back and loins the weight of the 

great tree mocked him. Bracing himself to the effort 

of raising his head, he saw Nahum Phinney standing, 
calmly watching his writhings. 


could not. 


That desperate effort for freedom had taught the impris- 
oned man one thing. He could keep alive as long as he had 
strength to struggle, for the exercise had stirred his blood 
again. So he began to twist and squirm and in that way 
worked up a little grow of heat. It seemed to him that he had 
been rolling his head and working his arms for indefinite years 
when a dead branch cracked. Unger braced himself to the 
difficult task of lifting his head. Nahum Phinney was stand- 
ing on snowshoes twenty feet away, watching his writhings. 

For a brief time the men looked at each other in silence. 

At first Unger was in a measure stunned by the shock 
of sudden deliverance, and then his heart mis- 
gave him that perhaps this was not deliverance 
after all. For Phinney did not speak nor stir. 
He stood and looked. Something of disinter- 
estedness in his air chilled the man on the 
ground more than the cold. But although 
Unger was shaken he was not afraid and 
a part of his old contempt for Phinney 
returned. 
“Get me out, man!” he 
ordered. “I’m almost froze! 

Can’t you see what’s hap- 

pened ?” 
Nahum Phinney did 
not move. He contin- 
ued to look down 
at Unger with 
blank, expres- 
sionless eyes. 
“Little 
Emmy’s purty 
sick and I’m hurry- 
in’ ‘cross lots to the 
village after the doc- 
tor,’ he explained. 
“Don’t believe I got time to 
get you out, Mr. Unger. It 
would take quite a spell.” 
Esau Unger gasped with aston- 
ishment. He had never besought help 
of any man before; but never be- 
fore had he been unable to 
help himself. For a 
moment he hardly 
knew what to say. 

“You ain’t going to 
leave me here?” he 
asked. “I'll die!” 

“You knowed the 
tree was going to fall, 
didn’t you?” Phinney 
looked almost accus- 
ing. 

“Course I did,” 


“Tt twisted ‘round and then I stumbled over 
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growled Unger. 
a cussed root.” 

“It ain't my fault you wa’n’t more foresighted, is it? I 
didn’t put the root there, did I?” 

Suddenly Esau Unger realized that he was being mocked 
with words out of his own mouth, and by a little man whom 
he had mentally compared to a rabbit. He was not as angry 
as he might have been, for cold and dread had worn him 
down. Then, too, there was amazement at the failure of his 
own self-sufficiency. So it was not hard to speak calmly. 

“You ain’t mad about this morning, be you?” He made 
an attempt to laugh. “Well, the joke’s on me, all right, 
You get me out of here and you can have all the time you 
want making that payment; say, two or three months, if you 
got to have it.” (Continuing on page 763) 








Pisgah Forest Aids the Unemployed 


Asheville’s Community Woodyard Demonstrates How the Forest Can 
Help Bring Relief to the Needy 


By J. H. Buett 


6 WILL lift up mine eyes unto the hills.” 
I And it was from the wooded hills that help came to 
the people of Asheville last winter when depression 
and unemployment brought despair to their community. 

The mountains about the city have been a mecca of for- 
estry activities since George Vanderbilt, more than thirty 
years ago, purchased a huge estate on the slopes of Mount 
Pisgah, and with the help of Pinchot and Schenck began 
some of the earliest silvicultural work to be done in this 
country. Today, the Vanderbilt hoidings, stretching from 
Asheville on the north to the upper tributaries of the French 
Broad on the south, form part of the Pisgah National Forest, 
a thousand acres of which has been set aside as the 
Bent Creek Experimental Forest. The cove bottoms and 
ridge tops of this tract were orginally cleared and cullti- 
vated, but the fields, long since abandoned, have come back 
to trees. On lands not cleared the best trees were cut for 
building and other farm timbers; the next best trees were 
converted into firewood; and the poorest were left, so that 
today the forests are suffering from past hard use. The 
rehabilitation 
of these de- 
crepit stands 
was a_ prob- 
lem that con- 
fronted the 
Bent Creek Ex- 
perimental 
Forest. 

During the 
previous sum- 
mer a plan of 
forest thin- 
nings had been 
worked out 
and the mer- 
chantable trees 
offered for sale 
by the Pisgah 
National For- 
est. The for- 
esters hoped 
that a lumber- 
man would 
remove the 
unmerchant- 
able trees in 
payment for 
thosethat 
would bring 
him profit. A 
farmer living near the forest did agree to clear cut a six-acre 
tract under this plan, but by the first of December no ar- 
rangement had been made for the other two areas. No one 
seemed interested in doing the work for what the merchant- 
able timber would bring. It began to look as if the Sta- 
tion would have to hire the work done. 

Then, on November 18, the biggest bank in Asheville 


failed. It was like the fall of the leader at the head of a 





Not only is the Pisgah Forest furnishing jobs for the unemployed, but the work the men 

are doing results in great improvement to the woods. 

Bent Creek Forest after thinning, following an improvement cutting made by the 
workers of the community woodyard. 


line of toy soldiers. One concern followed another into 
bankruptcy. Everywhere men were thrown out of work 
until, by the middle of December, 1,300 families in Bun- 
combe County were applying to the charities for sustenance. 
A welfare committee was organized to handle the emergency. 
Some communities had attempted to meet the effects of the 
countrywide depression by establishing soup kitchens and 
bread lines but the Asheville Welfare Committee looked 
upon these measures as last resorts and in an effort to avoid 
them adopted the community woodyard idea. 

The plan in brief was this: Men who applied to the 
charities for aid would be asked to work at cutting wood 
for the supplies they needed and the wood would be sold to 
pay for the supplies. Groceries for a family for a week 
would be paid for three days’ work and no one would be 
allowed to work more than three days in any one week. 
The county agreed to loan trucks to haul the cordwood into 
town; the city offered its trucks to deliver the wood after it 
had been cut into stove lengths; and the Y. M. C. A. gave 
the use of its athletic field for a central woodyard and a 
part of its 
building as an 
office. But the 
success of the 
plan depended 
upon finding 
a supply of 
standing tim- 
ber near town 
which could 
be had free. 

Now the Ap- 
palachian For- 
est Experiment 
Station had 
wood on the 
Bent Creek 
tract that 
needed cut- 
ting: the Wel- 
fare Commit- 
tee wanted 
wood to cut. 
; : : A bargain was 

Ohare a ee - = made in which 
both parties 

gained. Here 
were silvicul- 
turists giving 
alms and the 
poor and needy 
becoming silviculturists. On the 22d of December the first 
trees were felled. No one knew how the plan was going to 
work. Many of the workmen were unfamiliar with the 
woods; the felling crew lacked a leader, and since new 
crews and inexperienced men would be coming out every 
three days fear was felt that the forest would be damaged 
rather than benefited. Apparently the woodyard committee 
had an unexpected road-building problem, for the first truck 


This is a view of a stand on the 
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sent out to bring in cordwood became mired in the mud. 
It was such a discouraging beginning that the skeptical city 
and county officials were unwilling to lend their full co- 
operation until the practicality of the project was demon- 
strated. 

But the woodyard committee never lost confidence in its 
plan. If roads must be built, they would build them. The 
Forest Experiment Station chose from among the laborers 
an experienced timber-faller and placed him in charge of 
all the work in the woods. This man organized his crews 
so that the best woodsmen felled the trees while the less 
experienced sawed them into sections and the wholly inex- 
perienced men trimmed out the tops of the fallen trees. 
When great truckloads of eight-foot wood began to arrive 
regularly at the woodyard in the city, the city officials were 
convinced. 

The community woodyard became an efficient and well- 
organized industry. At seven o’clock each morning a big 
truck left the post office in Asheville, headed for Bent Creek. 
It was packed with men—plumbers, mechanics, contractors, 
carpenters and even a few real woodsmen, but all needy. A 
year before all had worked happily at their own trades. 
Now hard times had made them glad to work as woodsmen 
for the bare necessities of life. 

In the cold of a winter morning the men shivered and 
huddled together to keep warm, and as they shouted back 
and forth to each other to make themselves heard above 
the rumble of the truck, their white breath rose in the 
frosty air. 

“Reckon any more banks have busted, Jim?” 

“Naw, they ain’t none left to bust. Couldn’t do no more 
harm noway if they did.” 

The truck, not built for luxurious riding, bumped along 
for a half hour or so, then turned off the pavement to a 
Forest Service dirt road. Around a curve or two and it 
wallowed down into Bent Creek and grinding and groaning 
in low, pulled up into a field which years ago had been a 
garden patch, but which is now used on summer evenings 
by the foresters working at the laboratory as an archery 
field. 

As soon as the truck halted, the men climbed down and 
began to collect their tools. Two of them built a fire, and 





Asheville community woodyard workers loading a truck with firewood at the Bent Creek Forest. 
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One of the big fellows falls. 


when all had warmed themselves after the cold ride, they 
went to work. Half a dozen of the most experienced men 
formed the felling crews. Equipped with saws, which the 
old filer had sharpened the day before, they started up the 
skid trail into the woods. With them went the woods boss, 
followed by a number of choppers. Ten or a dozen men 
stayed behind and went to work on the great pile of tree 
trunks and limbs which 
had already been hauled 
out of the woods. They 
sawed these up and 
gradually converted 
them into an orderly 
stack of eight-foot cord- 
wood. The truck backed 
up to receive its load and 
three or four of the 
huskiest swung the sticks 
up to a man on the truck 
who stacked them in their 
proper niches. On the 
bank of the creek a 
rough table and benches 
had been built and near 
them a hole dug in the 
earth covered with sheet 
iron served as a stove. 
The black cook had 
already arranged the 
day’s supply of bread 
and canned goods, and 
had his fire going with 
a big kettle of water 
over it. It was a busy 
scene. 
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From the woods came 
the sound of falling 
trees. The woods boss 
walked up to an old 
spreading oak that was 
marked for cutting: it 
had to come down be- 
tween two straight young 
trees without breaking 
them. He tested its lean, 
and noted which side of 
its crown was heaviest. 
Then, guided by the 
knowledge that only long 
experience in the woods 
can give, he made the 
undercut. The slanting 
cut from above met the 
level stump cut in an 
even line. The chopper 
placed the head of his 
ax hard against this line 
so that the handle pointed straight out from it. That was 
the way the tree would fall. He followed the direction 
with his eyes and noted the space between the two young 
trees. 

“All right, George,” he shouted, “when you and Charlie 
finish down there here’s one for you.” 

“We'll be up in a minute, we just got a couple of small 
sourwoods to get out of the way,” came the reply. 

The woods boss had time to pick out the next tree which 
should be felled and to get it notched for another crew by 
the time George and Charlie were ready to tackle the big 
oak. When he returned their saw was singing back and 
forth bringing out long shreds of sawdust low down on the 
tree trunk opposite the undercut. 

“Pull hard over on your side, Charlie. We've got to 
leave enough on George's side to pull her over so’s she'll 
miss that straight saplin’.” The top began to sway a little. 
The boss looked up anxiously to see if it was coming down 


yore, 


Part of the active working crew skidding logs for firewood on the bank of Bent Creek. 
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A busy day at the woodyard in Asheville. 
forest, it is sawed into stove lengths by the community workers. 
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When the wood is brought in on trucks from the 


as he had planned. “Timber,” he shouted, in a long-drawn- 
out wail. “Timber down the mountain! You boys trimming 
out the tops down there better get out the way, can’t tell how 
far she’s gona come.” 

A warning snap and the men sawed faster and faster. 
The cut began to open up—the tree was falling. One man 
grabbed the saw and both dashed to safety. 

“Timber!” they both shouted. 

With a great swish and a loud crash the tree fell straight 
between the two saplings, snapped from its stump and hit 
the ground below with a resounding thud. The boss smiled 
and the fallers were ready for the next tree. 

The branches of the big oak were soon trimmed off and 
the trunk sawed up. A pair of mules driven by a shouting 
teamster came to drag the first section down to the pile at 
the bottom of the hill, where, in its turn, it would be sawed 
and split into regular eight-foot wood. Time passes quickly 
in the woods. The sense of mastery at seeing the trees fall 
did not escape the work- 
men, and to it was added 
the satisfaction that they 
were earning their daily 
bread. The morning was 
soon gone. The frost had 
disappeared but there 
was still a cold zest in 
the air. Four or five 
times a truck piled high 
with wood had wallowed 
across the ford headed 
for Asheville. 

At noon the cook ham- 
mered on an improvised 
gong, made of a four- 
foot length of railroad 
steel hung in a tree. The 
men flocked from the 
woods and lined up for 
their rations of hot 
beans, soup, and coffee. 
The teamsters watered 
their mules in the creek, 
then hung a nosebag over 
the head of each animal. 
For half an hour there 
was quiet. Then the 

(Continuing on 
page 764) 











EDITORIALS 


Congress Ahead 


States will convene for its long session. Not since the 

war has a National Assembly been confronted with so 
many difficult and complex questions. A nation torn by 
economic stress and human unrest will lay its problems upon 
the doorstep of our National Capitol and clamour for relief. 
There will be more than the usual number of half-baked 
bills and more than the usual amount of oratory for the 
benefit of constituents, but in the main Congress can be 
counted upon to act with intelligence and wisdom as it has 
in the seventy odd sessions that have gone before. 

Faith in its representatives is the foundation of our gov- 
ernmental institution. It would be ridiculous, however, to 
say that Congress can do no wrong. Congress does at times 
pass ill-advised legislation. It not infrequently acts hastily. 
The danger of unwise legislation is greatest in just such ses- 
sions as will begin next month when the legislators will be 
under heavy fire from every field of political and economic 
affairs. It is likely that special groups will seek to take ad- 
vantage of the situation to press legislation to their particular 
favor. It is likely that federal activities long established and 
recognized as public policies will be threatened with radical 
setbacks due to the pressure of questions of seemingly imme- 
diate urgency. 


stat next month the 72d Congress of the United 


The Cigarette 


Forest Service smokers are causing approximately 

twenty-two per cent of the forest fires recorded in this 
country each year. As an outdoor fire hazard, smoking now 
ranks first. A determination of the relative rating of cigars, 
cigarettes, pipes, and matches as causes of fire in the woods 
has never been made. Limited tests by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards indicate that the discarded cigarette is a more deadly 
fire brand than the cigar by about forty to one. This may 
or may not apply generally to outdoor conditions, but it is 
safe to say that cigarettes and the matches used to light them 
cause by far the largest number of forest fires. 

Whether the cigarette or the match is the greater hazard 
in the forest is a question still unanswered, although it is a 
timely one in view of the large percentage of fires attrib- 
uted to smokers. Most foresters consulted believe that the 
match is a much greater hazard than the cigarette. Some 
place the ratio as high as five to one and feel that if the 
match hazard could be eliminated a great step would be 
made in forest fire protection. When it is realized that on 
the average some 170,000 cigarettes are discarded each 
minute of the twenty-four hours and that for every cigarette 
lighted in the outdoors probably not less than three matches 


A Foret 8 to figures compiled by the United States 


In this latter category comes federal forestry and conserva- 
tion in general. By its long-term nature it is not clothed 
with the dramatic cloak of immediate urgency, although its 
firm continuity is as important to public and national wel- 
fare as any question with which Congress has to deal. Not 
in years has a session of Congress held out more uncer- 
tainly to the measured progress of federal forestry than the 
present one. Some of the issues affecting conservation likely 
to be injected into the session are discussed elsewhere in this 
issue. The need of balancing the federal budget is a para- 
mount one, and according to the President calls for curtail- 
ment of federal expenditures. There is always the danger 
that the fiscal knife applied under strain and stress may cut 
too deeply and certain essential federal activities embar- 
rassed to the point of disruption. If the need exists, federal 
forestry activities should bear their proportionate cut tempo- 
rarily, but the forest policy of the United States, built through 
a quarter of a century upon a sound social and economic 
foundation, must be held intact. To this end, friends of con- 
servation may well keep their eyes closely upon Congress 
and be prepared to meet aggressively any proposals that 
threaten to undermine or embarrass the continuity of the 
government’s conservation work. 


or the Match 


are struck, some idea of the potential hazard can be obtained. 

It is not beyond the realm of possibility to eliminate or at 
least reduce very materially the match in outdoor smoking. 
As a matter of fact, there has recently been placed on the 
market a self-lighting cigarette that does away with the match. 
The lighting tip of the cigarette is made with a narrow band 
or collar on which is a composition whose base is hardwood 
flour. By scratching the band on the package in which the 
cigarettes come, the tobacco is ignited. The process seems 
particularly adapted to the outdoors in that the cigarette 
is easily lighted in the wind without sparks or apparent 
hazard and the company developing it is to be commended 
on its contribution towards reduction of the smokers’ hazard. 
Although the general adoption of a self-lighting cigarette or 
a process that eliminates the match has its problems, never- 
theless the general principle would seem to have great pos- 
sibilities in reducing the smokers’ hazard. Certainly the fact 
that more forest fires are started by smokers than by any 
other single agency would point to the need for aggressive 
research in determining the most dangerous sources of 
smokers’ fires and dealing with them aggressively in the 
light of all facts and possibilities. 
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Trees and Unemployment 


MONG the many proposals advanced for the relief of 
unemployment, reforestation on a large scale is often 
mentioned. This suggestion usually comes from the 

layman rather than the forester, because the latter appreci- 
ates the limitations attached to tree planting as an immediate 
unemployment measure. There is ample land in the country 
in need of reforestation to give employment to a large per- 
centage of the unemployed, but the practical difficulty arises 
from the fact that the planting stock is not available and that 
tree planting operations can be carried on only during rela- 
tively short periods in the fall and the spring. To grow the 
necessary stock for field planting would require two or three 
years, and it has been the practice of the nurseries to avoid 
growing stocks greatly in excess of what normally can be 
planted. ; 

Nevertheless, there is merit in the idea. Undoubtedly 
there are nurseries with surplus stocks as a result of less 
private and commercial planting during the past year. Every 
planting project, however small, provides employment for 
local people during the fall and spring months. If the pres- 
ent depression continues for several years, there is time to 
expand nursery production. That in itself calls for labor. 
Even though unemployment is relieved before the additional 
planting stock becomes available, the surplus could be grad- 
ually disposed of to advantage. 

Enlargement of nurseries would call for large amounts of 
trees, the collection of which would give employment to many 
persons. Seed collection time comes in the fall, but extract- 
ing and cleaning the seeds can be done during the winter 
months. Last winter the Chippewa National Forest at Cass 


Lake paid cone pickers of the vicinity eight thousand dollars, 
and to those engaged in the extractory almost two thousand 
dollars more. In addition, the cone pickers sold twelve thou- 
sand dollars worth of cones and extracted seeds to the State 
of New York. This illustrates the sizeable community pay- 
roll that may be created by seed collecting activities: 

It should be borne in mind also that tree planting is not the 
only way by which forestry is contributing to unemployment 
and can be made to contribute on a much larger scale. Else- 
where in this issue, J. H. Buell describes how the establish- 
ment of a woodyard at Asheville, North Carolina, last winter 
gave relief to some thirteen hundred families and at the same 
time made possible needed experimental cuttings on the Pis- 
gah National Forest. The possibilities of woodyards and tree 
work in general in helping the idle are numerous. At the 
National Capital the Committee on Unemployment has just 
established a woodyard in the downtown section of ihe city, 
the wood to be supplied from needed thinnings at Arlington 
and other improvement cuttings on government property. In 
New Jersey last winter, a small community met its unem- 
ployment problem through a program of tree work which 
included a woodyard, a survey and mapping of all street 
trees in the city, and the trimming and repair of those in 
need of attention. Employment was thus given to idle men 
and at the same time the town was launched upon an up-to- 
date program of tree care and beautification. In every city 
such work is badly needed and if undertaken would give 
employment to thousands of men and would provide more 
beautiful and liveable communities. It would be money well 
spent by the cities. , 


Recreation and the National Forests 


T HAS frequently been pointed out in these pages that 

the recreation possibilities of the National Forests are 

not receiving the recognition or attention from Congress 
and the Bureau of the Budget that public interests merit. 
This view is confirmed by the increasing use of the National 
Forests by the public. Despite the effect of the depression 
upon travel generally, National Forests were resorted to last 
year by some 32,000,000 people—the largest number of 
record. 

This impressive use of the public forests for camping, pic- 
nicking, hiking, and other forms of recreation close to nature 
is not a sudden fad. It has developed gradually and with 
significant increases year by year during the past decade. 
From a total of less than 5,000,000 visitors in 1920 the num- 
ber has grown to 32,000,000 in 1930. Here is clear evidence 
that the National Forests offer the greatest single opportunity 
in the country for the general public to meet its need for 
outdoor recreation. 

In years past the argument has been made that the National 
Forests were not created for recreation and that therefore their 
use for that purpose should be ignored, if not discouraged and 
frowned upon. The Forest Service has not pressed aggres- 
sively in Congress the fiscal needs of recreation, and Con- 
gress of its own volition has not provided appropriations 
in keeping with the rapidly growing use of the recreational 
resources of the forests. The result is that the Forest Serv- 
ice today finds itself seriously embarrassed in handling its 
millions of visitors, because it is without adequate funds to 
provide necessary camp grounds and sanitary facilities or 
to carry out a program of development. Its current appro- 
priation for recreation is only $67,000. This sum when 
spread over 150 National Forests provides allotments that 
are wholly insufficient especially for intensively used areas 


where when lacking sanitary development there is always 
the danger of outbreaks of disease. 

According to the Forest Service three times ithe funds now 
available for handling recreation on the National Forests 
are required to meet immediate and urgent needs. An ad- 
ditional $100,000 should be provided for planning and de- 
velopment. This would seem to be a modest sum consider- 
ing the tremendous public values, present and potential, rep- 
resented by the recreational resources to be found in the 
National Forests. These values are both economic and social 
but do not lend themselves easily to evaluation in terms of 
dollars and cents. Nevertheless, as a public resource they 
are of very high worth, and if properly recognized and 
handled are subject to constant appreciation rather than de- 
preciation. As a forest activity, however, recreation now 
stands as a sort of “Topsy” in the forest family. It has not 
been recognized by Congress as a forest resource in the same 
sense as forage, water power, and other natural attributes of 
forest land with the result that it has to shift pretty much 
for itself. 

There is every sound reason why forest recreation should 
be given the place it merits in National Forest use and de- 
velopment. It is as subject to correlation with the major 
purposes of the forests as other secondary but important 
uses, and Congress should not delay longer in enacting fiscal 
authorization that will make readily possible the appropria- 
tions needed. The theory that ignoring the recreational re- 
sources of the forests will protect their major purposes of 
forest growth and watershed protection really defeats its 
own ends. The present situation and trends point to the 
fact that if the Forest Service is not provided with adequate 
authority and funds to control and plan the public’s use 
of the forests for recreation, then indeed the major forest 
objectives may soon be seriously embarrassed and disrupted 
by uncontrollable numbers and demands of recreationists. 
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ow Old Are 
The Live Oaks ? 





AM perplexed with conflicting evidence in regard to the 


probable a 


What shall we say of live oaks that measure eighteen 


feet, twenty-tw 


in circumference? 
specimens, including the following: The two great live oaks 
in front of Colonel Boyd’s residence on the old university 


campus in Batc 


the other fourteen feet, in circumference; the great central 


live oak in the 
American 
graveyard in 
Natchitoches, 
seventeen feet, 
two inches; 
the large oak 
at the Protes- 
tant Cemetery 
in Lafayette, 
seventeen feet, 
six inches; the 
two trees on 
Twin Oaks 
Farm five 
miles north of 
Carencro, six- 
teen feet, one 
inch, and 
eighteen feet, 
three inches; 
the big oak in 
Broussard, 
eighteen feet; 
the G. A. Mar- 
tin oak in La- 
fayette, eight- 
een feet, three 
inches; the 
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Surpassing them all in majestic beauty, grace and size, 


the live oak in St. Martin Parish measures thirty-three 


feet four inches in circumference. 


ge of the largest live oaks we have in Louisiana. 


o feet, twenty-seven feet, and thirty-three feet 
I have recently measured many large 


mn Rouge, one of which measures eighteen feet, 





Its planting 
in 1831 is of authentic record. This magnificent tree stands directly on the main line of 
the old Spanish trail and is admired by thousands of tourists each year. 


The Gebert live oak, on beautiful Main Street in New Iberia, Louisiana. 
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feet high and has a spread of 135 feet. 
graph was made September 28, 1930. 


It is eighty-seven 
This photo- 


monarch of Paradise Grove at Breaux Bridge, nineteen feet, 
two inches; the one in Father Rochard’s yard at Breaux 
Bridge, nineteen feet, eleven inches; the great live oak at the 
Lafayette Cathedral, nineteen feet, and the one in the Cathe- 


dral cemetery, 
twenty feet, six 
inches; the cu- 
rious series of 
oaks on the 
shell beach at 
Charenton 
standing ten 
feet above the 
ground on 
their roots, 
having been 
washed out by 
flood, now 
resting on 
mussel shells, 
the largest of 
which _meas- 
ures twenty 
feet, four in- 
ches; the oak 
on the grounds 
of the public 
school at New 
Iberia, twenty- 
one feet; the 
Gosserand 
Oak on False 


River, twenty- 
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Among the most famous of Louisiana’s live oaks is this veteran at Lafayette Cathedral, 
nineteen feet in circumference, photographed in June, 1928. 


one feet, five inches; two neighboring oaks on Avery Island, 
twenty-one feet, three inches and twenty-one feet, seven in- 
ches; the great live oak on Avery Island, twenty-two feet; the 
one on Jefferson Island, twenty-two feet, two inches; the one 
at Kenner ferry, west bank, twenty-two feet, two inches; the 
Stonaker oak in Pointe Coupe Parish on the Mississippi 
River near New Roads, twenty-two feet, two inches (this oak 
is photographed in the April, 1930, number of the National 
Geographic Magazine as being in St. Francisville on the 
grounds of the high school, and much sentiment is wastefully 
indulged over the generations of children playing on its 
limbs!) ; the great whitewashed live oak on the southwest 
corner of the public square at 
Breaux Bridge, twenty-three 
feet, seven inches; the New 
Roads live oak on the grounds 
of the old Poydras College 
where James Ryder Randall 
wrote “Maryland, My Mary- 
land,” twenty-three feet, five in- 
ches; the great double tree east 
of the Teche at Parks, twenty- 
seven feet; the famous “Seven 
Sisters” on the Lastrapes place 
near Washington, in two clus- 
ters measuring approximately 
twenty-seven feet each; and 
finally the Arnaud Robert live 
oak six miles above Breaux 
Bridge, west of the Teche, 
thirty-three feet, five inches. 
This tree is eighty-seven feet 
high and has a spread of 135 
feet. So far as I know it is the 
largest live oak in existence. 
Now it is claimed for many 
of these oaks that their age is 
anywhere from 200 to 1,200 
years! Mr. Edward A. MclIl- ™ 
henny informs me that the big 
live oak on Avery Island was 


on the Mississippi River near New Roads. 


estimated to be between 1,100 
and 1,200 years old by the great 
British botanist, the late Henry 
John Elwes, F.R.S. On the oc- 
casion some ten years ago when 
Elwes visited Avery Island, Mr. 
Mcllhenny cut down for him a 
much smaller tree and made a 
cross section, which Elwes ex- 
amined with a magnifying glass 
and found to have nearly a thou- 
sand annual rings. Mr. Mcll- 
henny states that he himself re- 
cently counted the rings from 
the cross-section of a much 
smaller tree on the Island, show- 
ing 429 years of growth. 

Mr. Frank E. Neelis, Super- 
intendent of the Audubon Park 
Commission, New Orleans, 
writes me that the live oak trees 
in Audubon Park are from 200 
to 300 years old. But obviously 
it goes without saying that no 
avenues of live oaks were 
planted at New Orleans pre- 
vious to its founding by Bien- 
ville in 1718. Col. Thomas D. 
Boyd, President Emeritus of the 
Louisiana State University, tells me of legends to the effect 
that the two great oaks in front of his house are hundreds of 
years old and date back to the time when Baton Rouge was 
the Indian village of Istrouma. But again one may exercise 
incredulity over the possibility of the Indians planting two 
trees mathematically located so as to be directly in front of 
the residence of the commanding officer of the United States 
Army Barracks erected years later at that point on the river 
bank. 

How old a large individual live oak may be when it is so 
placed that the probability is in favor of its having been 
planted by Nature rather than by man, is a matter of con- 





The Stonaker Oak, with a circumference of over twenty-two feet, stands in Point Coupe Parish 


This photograph was made in December, 1930. 
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jecture. The great live oaks in 
cemeteries may possibly have 
been standing at the time the 
cemetery was founded, but the 
reasonable probabilities are that 
cemetery live oaks are only a 
few years older than the ceme- 
tery itself. Therefore, since this 
country was settled only two 
centuries ago, we cannot expect 
to find trees planted by civilized 
men that are much over 200 
years old. 

Based upon measurements of 
many of the largest live oaks in 
Louisiana and upon exhaustive 
inquiries as to their age so far 
as it is known or can be fairly 
estimated, I have reached the 
conclusion that under ordinary 
conditions a live oak tree meas- 
uring seventeen feet in circum- 
ference at a distance of four feet 
above the ground is approxi- 
mately 100 years old. 

The typical example of ob- 
servations from which this de- 
duction is made is the Gebert 
live oak in New Iberia. This 
tree is the most conspicuous natural object to be seen by one 
driving through what may justly be called the most beautiful 
street in Louisiana, Main Street, New Iberia. The tree stands 
in the center of the walk in the front yard of the Gebert home. 
It is a beautiful sight. And situated as it is, directly on the 
main line of the old Spanish trail, it is the admiration of 
thousands of tourists each year. I photographed and meas- 
ured it on October 15, 1930. Its circumference four feet 
above the ground was at that time exactly seventeen feet, the 
spread of its branches 105 feet. Its age is definitely known. 
The tree was set out by Mrs. Elizabeth Morse Marsh over the 





The Robert Martin oak, first of the eighteen known as the Century Oaks because they 
were planted on the first day of the twentieth century, January 1, 1901, on the campus 


of Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 


This photograph was made on May 6, 1931. 





This is the monarch of Paradise Woods, a grove of live oaks near Breaux Bridge, 
Louisiana, the mecca of artists because of its impressive beauty. 


body of her infant son, Jonas Terrell Marsh, who died July 
29, 1831. The tree was about ten years old and Mrs. Marsh 
said that it was “about the size of her arm” when she trans- 
planted it. Mrs. Marsh was a first cousin of Samuel F. B. 
Morse, inventor of the telegraph, and was a native of New 
Jersey. This information was given me by her great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs. J. W. K. Shaw, of New Iberia. 

Allowing for the fact that the growth of the tree was re- 
tarded by its transplanting, and also for the fact that the 
growth was enhanced by care and cultivation on account of 
its special sacredness, I think it may be fairly assumed that 
seventeen feet is about the typi- 
cal circumference of a live oak 
tree 100 years old. 

Other data that I have gath- 
ered as collateral to this general 
estimate are the following: 

The Crow live oaks which 
were planted in Lafayette from 
the acorn now measure on the 
average thirteen feet six inches 
in circumference at a point four 
feet above the ground. These 
oaks were planted by the late 
Basil C. Crow on his old home 
place in 1856. The place has 
long since been sold and sub- 
divided into what is now the 
Elmhurst addition (named Elm- 
hurst by its purchaser, Mr. 
Hedges of Iowa, probably for 
the reason that there was not an 
elm anywhere in sight!). Mr. 
Crow was the father of the late 
Mrs. Maxim Crow Girard. 

The Century live oaks, eight- 
een in number, which were 
planted on the campus of South- 
western Louisiana Institute on 
the first day of the present cen- 
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tury, January 1, 1901, now average, after 30 years, six feet 
six inches in circumference four feet above the ground. They 
must have been from five to six years old when set out. So 
we have three stages of growth to make our estimates upon, 
from accurate and verified data. We have the sizes, in cir- 
cumference of trunk, of live oak trees for three periods: 
thirty years, seventy-five years and one hundred years. 
Nevertheless, these giant oaks whose trunks measure from 
twenty-five to thirty-three feet in circumference leave us in 
doubt as to whether they transcend the span of two, three or 
more centuries. We shall have to have scientific checking 
up and corroboration of years of growth as shown by accu- 
rate examination of cross sections of the largest existing trees. 
It may be conceded that live oaks may grow to be a thousand 
years old, in spite of the fact that none of that age and cor- 
responding sizes are to be found today. For it is known that 
up to a comparatively recent time old live oak trees had an 
immense money value on account of their use in the building 
of ships for the world’s navies. If there are any old-timers 
still in existence, as in the case of the Avery Island and Jeffer- 
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son Island oaks, it will be because their inaccessibility placed 
them beyond the ruthless hand of the shipbuilder. 

The most interesting account on the subject of the culture 
of live oaks for the use of navies is that of Mr. Jenks Cam- 
eron in his articles on “President Adams’ Acorns and How 
They Came to Be Planted at Santa Rosa”; “How America 
Tried to Grow Trees for Sail of the Line at Santa Rosa”; and 
“Who Killed Santa Rosa?” published in American Forests 
in March, April and May, 1928. 

Mr. W. R. Mattoon, of the Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, gives it as his opinion that 
“the age estimated for the live oak on Avery Island seems 
altogether improbable. On the basis of considerable infor- 
mation, it seems that the ages of the old and decrepit live 
oaks in various parts of the South are mostly from one to two 
hundred years. It is doubtful whether the live oak has any 
different period of maturing in Louisiana from that on the 
Atlantic seaboard. It seems likely that the oldest living live 
oaks are not more than two to three hundred years old.” 





THE WOLF 


(His Song) 


Iam the Wolf, the merciless, the Wolf! 

(Aye, start and cringe!—and listen to my song.) 
My name the synonym of crime and blood; 

True, more than true! Aye, and the tale is long! 


Nurtured in poison hate of all your kind 
Since at my mother’s teat I first was laid, 

I carry on the task of murderous waste. 
No man shall hear me and be unafraid! 


Since in misguided hour of gentler mood 
I saved the world that first great. prince of Rome 
(Well has man paid the score with treacherous death!) 
The world has offered me nor friend nor home. 


So let it be; I fatten on your hate! 
And curse the day I feel a softer mood! 
With demon cunning I will work your harm; 
My whelps shall gorge upon your choicest blood! 


By cruel maiming, slaughter past my need, 

You'll know my bloody trail across your lands. 
Hearing my cry in echoing waves of hate 

You'll know the ancient feud between us stands! 


And oft as man shall hear my song of blood 
He’ll feel a chill fear ripple up his spine; 

Cast furtive glances through the darkened wood 
And sense this deadly, deathless hate of mine. 


Iam the Wolf, the merciless, the Wolf! 


No man shall hear me and be unafraid! 


—Walter J. Perry. 
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Skins of animals and even their intestines were used. 
works were written in letters of gold on the skins 
In the early days of Rome the reports of notable 


service. 
Homer’s 
of serpents! 


E ARE the heirs of the ages. The 
things we use and enjoy today and 
the marvelous devices by which they 


are produced have come to us out of the past events were written on wooden tablets and placed in the 
Lone Nigur Moon from the experiences of many generations, Forum for the information of all who visited that center of 
their defeats and triumphs, the culmination — the city’s life. Later these tablets were coated with wax, 


of their struggles and aspirations. “The fathers have which made possible using the tablets indefinitely by simply 


wrought and we have entered into the reward of their labors,” 
is the proverbial statement of this truth. Run down the list 


scraping off the coating and supplying other coats as needed. 
This hasty glance leading up to early paper must, of course, 


of articles used each 
day—the garments 
worn, the food we eat, 
the playthings, the 
tools, the means of 
transportation. the 
methods of transmitting 
our thoughts and get- 
ting the thoughts of 
others—all better and 
more abundant because 
down through the cen- 
turies men have been 
struggling and aspiring 
to find improved ways 
of meeting their in- 
creasing needs and 
wants. And so it is that 
paper comes to us out 





MY NAME IS PAPER 


(Revised from Pendleton Beckley’s) 


| am the developer of the mind of children. As they thumb my inked pages 
| teach them to spell, to read and to figure. 
| am the life of the student and the breath of the scholar, for | have recorded 


and kept for them the wisdom of the ages. 


| am the church. In hymn, psalter and prayer | lift up my voice unto the 
heaven. 
lam music. Without me the harmonies of the masters could not be heard 


and enjoyed by all. 
| am art, and | am architecture. 
| am the spirit of business, of banking and of finance. 


| am the law, for without precedent upon me stamped, the scales of justice 


include mention of that 
plumy, graceful plant 
so important in the his- 
tory of Egypt, the plant 
from which Moses’ lit- 
tle ark was woven and 
which served to hide 
him—the Egyptian 
papyrus, or more fa- 
miliarly known as bul- 
rush. 

Papyrus was a tall, 
smooth-stemmed plant 
that grew in abundance 
along the banks of the 
Nile River. The stem 
was made up of many 
successive layers, about 
twenty in number. It 





of the gathered experi- 
ence of the ceuturies. 
A hasty glance into 
antiquity will show 
what man used to re- 
cord his accomplish- 
ments and desires. In 
the British Museum is a 


would not keep an even trend. 


| hold the plighted word of nations. 


where poppies grow. 


| am knowledge. 
throughout the world. 


tablet of Nile clay, | am public opinion. 
which is one of the | am one of the foundation stones of civilization. 
earliest specimens of ; 

My name is Paper. 


writing in existence. It 
is a proposal of mar- 





trampled under foot as a mere “scrap of paper” that mighty armies un- 
sheathed the sword in my defense, and thousands sleep in Flanders’ field 


Into the remotest places do | bring report of happenings 


was from this plant that 
the earliest paper was 
made. The layers were 
separated and placed 
on a smooth table side 
by side; then on the top 
of this a similar layer 
was placed at right an- 
gles. The whole was 
then dampened and 
placed under pressure 
for a few hours. After 
this the sheets were 


It was because | was dishonored and 








riage written some- 

where around 1530 B. 

C., made by one of the Pharaohs to a Babylonian king, asking 
for the hand of his daughter. About the time of the Pharaoh’s 
marriage proposal, Moses carved the Ten Commandments on 
tablets of stone. The people of Assyria and Chaldea recorded 
their transactions on tablets of clay. These were so carefully 
baked by either artificial heat or in the sun’s hot rays that the 
passing of centuries has not destroyed them, and they may be 
read today by all who know how. All that is left of the proud 
cities of Babylonia, Assyria and Chaldea are the tablets of 
indestructible terra cotta upon which they committed their 
records. Materials of many other kinds were pressed into 


rubbed with a smooth 
stone or shell until a 
fine writing surface was secured, then placed in the sun to dry. 
By placing many of these sheets together the long rolls, or 
papyri, were made. Egypt had a monopoly on the manufac- 
ture and sale of papyrus and the library at Alexandria be- 
came the envy of the world. 

In fact, the refusal of Egypt to sell papyrus to Attalus, king 
of Pergamus, gave rise to another form of writing material 
known as “pergamena” or parchment. Upon being refused 
papyrus, this king found a substitute, which came to be used 
widely all over the world for many centuries. The skins of 
goats and sheep were steeped in lime, then stretched on 
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frames where the thickness was reduced by sharp instruments 
and a fine uniform surface secured by rubbing with pumice 
stones. 

These were some of the writing materials of the civilized 
world at the time of the coming of Christ. If a simple story 
of the evolution of writing materials from the obelisks of 
Egypt to the paper of today were written on tablets of clay, 
as of old, it would require a state capitol building to house 
them. Now I can carry a more complete story in my pocket 
in the convenient form of a book. 

Paper is one of the greatest gifts of the forest to man. 
About a century before the most notable event in all history 
which we are to celebrate this month—the birth of Christ— 
the Chinese discovered the craft of paper making from wood 
fibers. They took the branches of the mulberry tree and re- 
moved the bark and sapwood by boiling in lye. Then the 
fibers of the inner wood were separated by continued boiling 
in lye. The lye was then drained off, the fibers washed and 
beaten into fine pulp with a mallet. The fibers were then 
placed in a vat and mixed thoroughly with boiled rice. The 
sheets were formed by dipping a mould into a vat containing 
the pulp. When removed a thin, even layer of pulp adhered 
to and covered the screen of the mould. The mould was a 
sort of tray made of fine bulrushes 
stretched across a frame, with coarse 
cloth for a screen or sieve. After 
some of the water was allowed to 
drain, the sheets were laid one above 
the other with reed between them, 
pressure applied, and afterwards 
allowed to dry separately in the sun. 
The hand making of paper has 
changed but little from that day to 
the present time. 

It took man a long time to arrive 
at this means of making paper. To- 
day, great laboratories for technical 
research work are cutting down the 
time that the trial and error method 
of experience has always required to 
arrive at improved ways of doing 
things. But just the same it is inter- 
esting and profitable from many 
points of view to make things by old 
methods. Particularly is this true of 
paper making, because all the old 
principles are still employed, regard- 


another. 


less of the intrica- 
cies of the ma- 
chinery. It might 
be of interest to 
learn that much 
stationery is made 
by hand for peo- 
ple who want 
something novel 
and fine and are 
willing to pay for 
it. A woman in 
Wisconsin makes 
in her kitchen the 
stationery used by 
a moving - picture 
actress. Do you 
know that any boy 





The Vatman: From an engraving in 


“lets Voor Allen.” Amsterdam, 1717. 





Paper made at home. 
one sheet and pieces of silk threads in 
These were added to the pulp 
while in the mould and more attractive 
paper, introducing bits of color, results. 


with appropriate 
materials, which 
are not hard to 
secure, can make 
paper? Wouldn't 
a Christmas greet- 
ing on paper of 
your own mak- 
ing carry an 
added joy? Let 
us see whether or 
not we can make 
our own Christ- 
mas cards. A de- 
scription of the 
art as practiced 
in the 15th cen- 
tury will not be 
far removed from 
the methods used 
in all centuries 





The mould. The deckle is made like a 
picture frame. It fits snugly over the 
screen or sieve and forms a shallow pan, 
the place in which the loose pulp lies 
from which the sheet of paper is formed. 


preceding and fol- 
lowing. 


The uten- 


sils they used we may use just about 

as they used them. 

There were four essential utensils 
used in all the old paper mills—the 
vat, the moulds, the felts, and the 
presses. The vat is a receptacle, a 
washtub or dishpan, large enough so 
we can conveniently immerse the 
mould. The mould presents our 
hardest problem, not because it is 
hard to make but because we are 
quite sure not to have within easy 
reach the wire cloth needed. This 
utensil looks like a picture frame 
all assembled for a picture. It is 
composed of two parts, the deckle 
and the screen. The screen is made 
by laying a wire screening of very 
fine mesh over a frame and making 
it secure by tacks with flat heads 
lying flush with the frame. The size 
of the frame is governed by the size 
of paper desired. For Christmas 

cards a frame about three by five inches 
would be suitable. In well-made 
screens the wire cloth is supported be- 
neath. Ours is supported by a screen 
of much coarser mesh. The deckle is made like a picture 
frame. It fits over the screen just like a picture frame fits 
over a picture and makes a shallow pan which is the place 
where the sheet of paper is formed. 

Just why the deckle and frame are separate becomes clear 
to the reader when we remove the paper from the screen to the 
felt—a procedure called “couching.” It is supposed that the 
Persians invented the transfer deckled mould, like the one de- 
scribed above, only they used for a screen the slender tubes 
taken from a desert grass which they laid very close together 
and bound together by under-and-over chainwork. Because 
they were laid, the name of “laid” mould came into common 
usage. Our felts are pieces from a discarded felt belt used by 
a paper mill, and our press is an old letter press, though a 
heavy flat piece of board with weights would serve as well. 
The pulp we secured from a paper mill, though we have been 
told that pulp can be made of paper boiled and then beaten 
with a ladle until the fibers are (Continuing on page 764) 


Note the yarn in 




















“Laddie” 





The Smartest Thing My Dog Ever Did 


PART V 
By JAMES Hay, Jr. 


Whenever the owners of dogs foregather, the conversation inevitably comes to the point where somebody slides forward 
to the edge of his chair and enthusiastically begins with the ancient boast, “The smartest thing my dog ever did—” 
Having heard these remarks countless times, Mr. Hay, a dog lover himself, set out to collect from well-known men and 


women stories of the smartest things their dogs had done. 


dogs that had been expertly trained to do circus stunts, but the general run of dogs. 


These stories are being retold in American Forests. 
once owned by John Hays Hammond, world-famous mining engineer. 
Grayson, sailor, sportsman and physician to President Woodrow Wilson. 


He wanted to find out just how clever dogs are—not “trick” 


In November the author told of the exploits of “Eli,” a setter 
And also of “Peter,” pet collie of Admiral Cary T. 
“Peter, the Admiral declared, “knew his colors.” 


And the author also included the story of a real dog lover, Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart, President General of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and her setter pup named ‘‘Major,” who learned how to tell time! Read this last 
and concluding article of the series, astonishing testimony as to how even more marvelously than the human mind a dog’s 
instinct, brain or reason sometimes functions. 


Clearwater, Florida, is co-publisher of the two daily 


a dozen clever tricks, and he was the kid’s constant play- 


On A. WEBB, of Asheville, North Carolina, and _ grief-stricken. He and his father had taught the dog half 


newspapers in Asheville. 
“This dog I’m going to tell you about,” he explained, 
“doesn’t belong to me, but because of the interest I took 
in him and the work our newspaper gave him, I feel that 


I can call him my dog, 
certainly in a journalistic 
sense. And I think you'll 
agree with me that his 
achievement was as smart 
as it was inexplicable. 

“The story begins more 
than three years ago, in 
May, 1927. Little Bobbie 
Paradise, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Paradise, who 
were then residing in Ashe- 
ville, moved to Cedar 
Bluffs, Nebraska, a distance 
of about two thousand 
miles. 

“Two days before the 
family took the train, 
Laddie disappeared. They 
looked for him high and 
low, but finally departed 
without him. Bobbie was 


fellow. 





The faithful Laddie—who traveled over two thousand 
miles of country alone to find his little master—after 
two years of separation. 
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“In Cedar Bluffs the months went by, and Bobbie, sur- 
rounded by new playfellows, soon ceased to grieve over 
the loss of Laddie, although the whole family remembered 


him and sometimes spoke of 
him, wondering what could 
have accounted for his 
strange disappearance. 

“Two years went by. It 
was May, 1929, when early 
one morning the Paradises 
were awakened by the sound 
of a frenzied scratching on 
the front door. When no- 
body answered the signal, it 
was followed by a piteous 
whimpering. At last Mr. 
Paradise got up and opened 
the door, and in bounded a 
water spaniel. 

“Leaping, writhing and 
twisting, apparently in a 
paroxysm of delight, the 
intruder dashed past Mr. 
Paradise, looked into the 
dining room and then ran 
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into Bobbie's room, where the boy was sitting up in bed. 

“*O-h-h!’ gasped Bobbie. ‘Oh-h-h, Daddy, it’s Laddie!’ 

“At the sound of that name the dog bounded up on the 
bed and fell to muzzling and licking the boy’s face. The 
father and mother noticed the dog’s feet left bloody marks 
on the bedclothing, and they soon saw why. Laddie had 
traveled until his paws were raw and bleeding. Also 
he was thin and bedraggled looking. “But it 
can’t be Laddie!” exclaimed Mrs. Paradise. 
‘He’s got Laddie’s color and markings, but 
two years have passed! And how could 
he possibly have found us?” Then father 
and son remembered the tricks they had 
taught the real Laddie. They gave the 
old words of command, and without 
a moment's hesitation the dog went 
through with all of his ‘showing off 
exactly as he had done in the old 
days. ‘It is Laddie!’ Paradise ex- 
claimed in an awed voice. ‘If it’s 
Laddie,’ added Bobbie, who was 
now down on the floor with the 
dog, hugging him, ‘he’s got a 
little bunch of white hairs under 
his neck. Remember, Daddy?’ 
They looked for the distinguish- 
ing mark, and there it was. Doubt 
was no longer possible. The span- 
iel after two years and two weeks 
separation from his young master 
had traveled two thousand miles 
across country, through towns and 
cities, on highways and over bridges, 
to rejoin him. There can be no doubt 
of the veracity of the story,” Mr. Webb 
declared. “First, we got a dispatch from 
Cedar Bluffs telling of Laddie’s arrival. We 
looked up some of the Paradise neighbors, who 
remembered Laddie and his disappearance several 
days before the family left. Then we wired back to Cedar 
Bluffs the verification of the story from the Paradises, and 
got it in every particular. 

“What sense, intuition, inspiration, or whatever you 
choose to call it, enabled that spaniel to do this miraculous 
thing? Did he start ahead of the Paradises when he dis- 
appeared two days before their departure? Did he know 
where they were going? Had he been stolen, and then, 
making his escape, did he pick up his master’s trail? But 
how did he pick it up? 

“Do you call it an accident? If so, how could the light- 
ning of accident strike with such precision across two thou- 
sand miles? 

“Do you argue that the Paradises mistook the footsore 
dog for Laddie? Why, then, did the dog on bleeding feet 
pick out the Paradise house as a haven of refuge, and why 
did he go straight to Laddie’s master? We'll have to know 
a lot more about dogs than we do now before we can answer 
those questions.” 


OHN N. GARNER, of Texas, Democratic floor leader 
in the national House of Representatives, testified as 
follows: 

“The smartest dog I ever knew or saw was the com- 
panion, friend and confidant of my boyhood on the banks 
of the Red River in the Lone Star State—old Shep. Gen- 
erally speaking, he was the breed known as the shepherd, 
but I always suspected that some of his forebears had pecul- 
iar notions concerning the companionate marriage fad. But, 
man, that dog certainly was smart! 

“The job of cutting wood and carrying it into the house 

















was a never-ending task when I was a boy. The wood was 
always tough and the ax always dull. Our entire house was 
heated with wood stoves, and every morning I had to chop 
enough wood to fill up the woodbox in the kitchen, which 
seemed to me at that time twice as big as a piano box. 
“One day the idea struck me that old Shep might be 
able to help me with this annoying chore. [ put a stick 
of wood in his mouth and took another in my hand 
and invited him to follow me. We both went 
to the kitchen woodbox and I dropped mine 
in, and indicated to him that his mission 
in life was to follow suit. 
“After three or four trips the big idea 
soaked into his mind, and from that 
day on he was always with me when 
I began chopping wood, and as each 
stick was split he would joyously 
grab it and race to the kitchen and 
put it in the box. I always knew 
that the box was full when he 
stopped carrying. Then we would 
slip down to the meadow and run 
rabbits. 
“Another useful chore that Shep 
learned was to carry a pail of 
milk from the barn to the house. 
One of my numerous jobs was to 
milk three cows—the long-horned 
variety, not much to them except 
horns, bones and hide. As each 
bucket was filled Shep would care- 
fully take the handle in his mouth, 
walk up the path to the house, set the 
bucket down on the porch, and rattle the 
doorknob with his paws to get some one 
to open the door for him, when he would 
again pick up the bucket and take it into the 
kitchen. 
“Once in a while, however, he would act exactly like 
areal American farm boy. After setting the milk down on 
the porch, he would look in every direction and carefully 
listen, and when convinced that no one. could see him, he 
would take half a dozen good laps of milk from the bucket, 
carefully lick his chops to remove suspicion, and then inno- 
cently rattle the doorknob. 

“This procedure always tickled me. I never gave him 
away. It would have been too much like blabbing on some 
human being. Besides, I like to take a hasty drink out of 
a milk crock every now and then myself.” — 


HERE is sentiment in the story narrated by Rolfe 
Bolling, the Washington banker, a brother of Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson. 

“Griff, a setter, did the cleverest thing I ever heard of in 
all dogdom,” he said. “I owned him when I was a young 
man. Whenever I would command him by word and gesture 
to do so, he would cover considerable distances, sometimes 
six or eight miles, in going out and finding something I had 
lost or forgotten. 

“On one occasion, after a hunting and walking jaunt 
that had taken me at least twelve or fourteen miles across 
fields, through woods and along country roads, I discovered 
that I had lost one of my gloves. When I showed Griff the 
one I retained and told him, ‘Go get it!’ he gave one bark 
of understanding and set out to retrace our route while | 
went on home. 

“Imagine my embarrassment when about an hour later 
he came proudly trotting into the front yard with, not only 
my glove in his mouth, but also a lady’s pocket-book which 
contained a small photograph of a beautiful girl, a lace 
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handkerchief and other little doodads that girls carry around, 
and seventeen dollars in money. 

“I tried my best to explain that I had no idea where the 
dog had found that pocketbook, or who the girl was, but 
somehow the more I explained, the more my folks smiled. 

“That was a long time ago, years and years before winter 
settled on my head, but I-often think about it.” 

“I suppose you immediately threw the picture away?” 
I innocently suggested. 

“Come with me a moment.” he retorted. 

He escorted me to the vault room of his bank, unlocked 
a big steel box, extracted a well-worn envelope and took 
from it a photograph which he handed to me. 


ga? 





HE burning of the Yule clog or log is an ancient 

Christmas ceremony handed down from the Scandi- 

navians, who, at their feast of Juul, at the time of the 
winter solstice, used to kindle huge bonfires in honor of their 
god, Thor. 

The bringing in and placing of the ponderous block (fre- 
quently the rugged and grotesquely marked root of an oak) 
on the hearth of the wide chimney in the baronial hall was 
the most joyous of the ceremonies observed on Christmas 
Eve. It was drawn in triumph from its resting place amid 


“With the last yeere’s brand, 
Light the new block, and 
For good successe in his spending 
On your psaltries play, 
That good luck may 
Come while the log is a teending.” 
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BRINGING IN THE YULE LOG 


“ Out of the mighty Yule log came 
A single bar of music fraught 


A thought elusive; out of reach, 





It was the picture of a lovely girl. 

“She’s now the grandmother of my grandchildren.” smil- 
ingly commented Mr. Bolling. 

Had the wily old Griff accompanied Mr. Bolling on his 
visit to the young lady that afternoon? Had the dog seen 
his master toying with the pocketbook and examining the 
photograph? Had he heard him pleading for the picture? 
And had Griff decided that the best way to please his master 
was to steal the pocketbook containing the photograph and 
take it to him? 

I put these questions to Mr. Bolling. 

“Why discuss the obvious?” he retorted, and smiled again. 


The crooning of the lithe wood flame— 
With cheerful yet half-pensive thought— 


Yet trembling on the verge of speech.” 


shouts and laughter, every wayfarer doffing his hat as it 
passed, for he well knew that it was full of good promises, 
and that its flame would burn out old wrongs and heart 
burnings. 

As an accompaniment to the Yule log, a candle of mon- 
strous size, called the Yule candle, or Christmas candle, 
shed its light on the festive board during the evening. Ac- 
cording to Herrick, the firing of the Yule log was accom- 
plished from a brand of last year’s log, which had been 
carefully laid aside for the purpose, and music was to be 
played during the ceremony of lighting: 





“Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 
Till sunset let it burne, 
Which quencht, then lay it up agen, 
Till Christmas next returne. 


“ Part must be kept, wherewith to teend 
The Christmas log next yeere; 
And where 'tis safely kept, the fiend 
Can do no mischief there.“ 








The Southern Railway Turns to Forestry 


Ten Thousand Acres Are Growing Pine Trees for the Future 
By Josit PLATT PARLER 


the Charleston and Hamburg Railroad steamed forth 
on its great adventure. History has it that for many 
years it was the longest railroad in the United States. 

Every one of its one hundred and twenty-four miles 
passed through virgin forests of longleaf pine that stretched 
out in every direction as far as eye could see. What a 
treasurehouse of fuel ready to be rifled! The promoters 
of this line were not long in making sure of this inexhaust- 
ible store; almost at once they began buying the lands along 
their right-of-way. 

No person of middle age, or more, in South Carolina, 
can fail to recall the great piles of cordwood that rose at 
monotonous intervals along the sides of the track, where 
the trains stopped to take on wood as regularly as they 
paused for a drink at the water towers that flanked each 
stream. 

When, in due course of time, the ownership of the little 
railroad passed to the South Carolina Railway and Steam- 
ship Company, it continued to draw upon this apparently 
inexhaustible supply of resinous, longleaf pine. Inevitably, 
however, the superior merit of coal asserted itself and, one 
by one, the lit- 
tle wood-burn- 
ers were junked 
—but not until 
most of the rail- 
road lands were 
denuded of 
trees. 

From _ being 
an invaluable 
asset, the land 
now became a 
liability. It was 
offered for sale 
to farmers who 
might move in 
and thus open 
up new terri- 
tory. The fact 
that the trees 
had been cut 
down was an 
added attraction 
to such settlers, 
who saw in for- 
ests nothing but 
incumbr ances 
that must be re- 
moved before the land could be farmed. Not all of the 
land owned by the railroad was sold in this manner, how- 
ever, and for years it lay idle, the prey to regularly re- 
curring fires. In time these tracts came to be considered 
more or less public property. Anyone who wished to use 
the woods for grazing or hunting helped themselves. 

The transfer, in 1899, that made the road a part of the 
Southern Railway System, included titles to all such lands 
as had not already been sold. As a matter of sound busi- 
ness they continued the policy of selling the land whenever 


ke one hundred years ago the first locomotive on 
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Trees marked for thinning in a test plot in the demonstration forest of the Southern 
Here miles of parklike trees—tall, straight pines—proudly yield their 
quota of merchantable timber and naval stores. 


a purchaser appeared. And then, about six years ago, 
someone awakened to the potential wealth that lay in the 
second-growth of trees on these cutover lands. Despite the 
fires that each year burned themselves out among them, 
the little pines were beginning to attract the attention of 
the thoughtful observer. A survey was made and possibili- 
ties discussed and investigated. Then, at last, a tract of 
ten thousand acres was set aside to be used as a demonstra- 
tion forest under the direction of Roland Turner, general 
agricultural agent for the Southern Railway. This project, 
at Pregnall, was the first large reforestation program in 
South Carolina. 

Large areas of second-growth longleaf, loblolly and slash 
pine were given an opportunity to show what they could do 
if protected from fire. Five years of systematic fire protec- 
tion have told their story, and today, as far as eye can 
reach, the growing young trees present an appearance that 
suggests the parklike forests of Europe. 

With pardonable pride, Mr. Turner takes his visitor 
through the leveled undergrowth of the tract where dim 
vistas stretch out for miles beneath tall, straight pines, forty 
years old. These forests proudly yield their quota of mer- 
chantable ti m- 
ber, over four- 
teen inches in 
diameter, and a 
supply of naval 
stores products 
sufficient to pay 
the expenses of 
the project. 

All of the ten 
thousand acres, 
whether under 
cultivation or 
not, were re- 
claimed for the 
purpose of 


growing trees, 
and this year 
sees the com- 


pletion of the 
planting of all 
deforested 
areas. This 
means that 
there are seven 
thousand five 
hundred acres 
of pines in the 
forest. The remaining two thousand five hundred acres 
are swampy places, or bays, where gum and hardwoods 
are more adapted to the soil. One of these is Big Bay, 
a dense swamp into the farthest depths of which tradition 
says no man has penetrated. 

In the first field where slash pine seedlings were planted 
five years ago, there is a forest of trees from twelve to 
eighteen feet in height. Furthermore, in this planting there 
are volunteer longleaf trees, seeded within the same time 
from the nearby forests. These (Continuing on page 765) 











Prize Alibi 


“Don’t you work in my motor plant?” 
“Yes, boss.” 

“Didn’t I tell you to make a garden?” 

“Yes, boss.” 

“Where is your garden?” 

“There it is, boss. I’m raising goldenrod for tires.” 


ville Courier. 


The Louis- 


Boy, How He Could Ro’ 


A fisherman came to the lake shore where some boats were tied up 
and asked a colored boy if he could row, to which he received a reply 
in the negative. Shortly thereafter the boy jumped in a boat, and 
started to pull away. “Hey,” called the fisherman, “thought you said 
you couldn’t row.” 

“Who, me? I thought you meant ro’, lak a lion.”.—Lumber Co- 
operator. 


Same Old Angle 








Redeeming Feature 


There’s a redeeming feature to the 
recent gang war in the mountains. 
The bullet holes in the billboards 
give the motorist a chance to see 
some of the scenery.—Judge. 


Notice to Quit 


Growled a bear to a hunter: “Look 
here, 
You have reason the future to fear. 


How doth the little fisherman 
Improve each shining hour? 
He drinks his bait,and gets home late, 
And lies with all his power! 
—The Pathfinder. 


The Big Kick 
The yellow jacket isn’t long, 
Nor yet so very thick, 
But, man alive, he sure is strong 
In letting loose a kick. 








If you don’t quit this spot 
Without firing a shot 
Trouble’s bruin—I hope 
clear!” 


that is 


—Kablegram. 


Elephants vs. Bears 


An adventurer has forsaken ele- 
phant hunting to enter the stock 











exchange. Evidently doesn’t know 
when he’s safe.—Greenville Pied- 
mont. 


—Youngstown Telegram. 


Coming Down! 

A scientist says that mankind is of 
vegetable origin. Obviously. Men 
descend from monkeys, monkeys 
from trees.—Punch. 


Revised Version 








TREES 
(Close to highways) 





Making the Most of It 


“Traveled all over the world, eh? 
Went up the Rhine, I suppose?” 

“Climbed it to the top.” 

“Saw the Lion of St. Mark?” 

“Fed it.” 

“And visited the Black Sea?” 

“Filled my fountain pen there.”— 
Stray Stories. 




















I think that I shall never see, 
Along the road, an unscraped tree 


With bark intact, and painted white, 
That no car ever hit at night. 


For every tree that’s near the road 
Has caused some auto to be towed. 
Sideswiping trees is done a lot 
By drivers who are not so hot. 


God gave them eyes so they could see, 
Yet any fool can hit a tree—Judge. 





And What a Bird! 


Strangely enough, the star of the 
Red Bird team was a Martin. 


Florence Herald. 


Loafs and Fishes 
“I can’t help but notice,” writes a correspondent to the Washington 
Post, “that a number of men, prominent in the public eye, appear to 
be ardent anglers. How do you explain their consuming passion for 
fishing?” 
“Perhaps,” suggests the editor, “it’s not so much for the sake of the 
fish as for a chance to loaf without being watched.”—The Pathfinder. 





Rivals 


Our rivals are insects, says an 

eminent entomologist. Of course, 

but it’s darned hard to make the girl of your dreams realize it.— 
Boston Herald. 


The big-game hunter’s son wins his spurs. 


Useless Information 
The goldfish is one of the fastest things in the world. 
go around the globe in several seconds. 
A flower is the only thing that can be up and still in bed—The 
Pathfinder. 


It can 
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New Jersey to Develop Forest Sections 


While not so extensive or expensive as the 
proposed $19,000,000 reforestation program of 
New York State, New Jersey has « plan of 
forest and park development which in some 
respects is similar, according to the State For- 
ester, C. P. Wilber. 

New Jersey now owns 43,932 acres of state 
forests, said Mr. Wilber. The plan suggested 
would add 326,711 


te: he 


merican=t 


Until a program has been approved, the de- 
partment is encouraging the owners of idle 
land to plant seedlings grown in state nurseries 
and offered at cost. Some 2,000,000 seedlings 
of a type adapted to New Jersey will be ready 
for shipment next spring, orders for which are 
now being received. This amount will be 
enough to plant 2,000 acres. 

“But the rebuilding of our wilderness will not 
be done by private initiative or at private ex- 





of its forested condition, and public protection 
of its possibilities. 

“There are almost 2,000,000 acres of wild 
lands in New Jersey. This is nearly one-half 
of the total area of the state. This acreage is 
increasing, not shrinking. About one and a half 
million acres of it is unproductive, idle, waste 
land. If given only fire protection, parts of it 
will recuperate of itself, but this will take from 
150 to 300 years. If also given proper care it 
can all be made useful, 
profitable and _ beauti- 





acres, bringing the 
total to 370,543. Of 
that area, 78,000 acres 
would be in the north- 
ern part of the state 
and 292,543 in the 
south. 

Involved in the pro- 
gram is the proposed 
expenditure of approxi- 
mately $7,600,000 over 
a period of ten or more 
years, the money to be 
spent in land acquisi- 
tions. Included is $1.- 
575,000 for the pur- 
chase of seashore parks. 

Ordinarily, it was 
pointed out by Mr. Wil- 
ber, lands for park pur- 
poses cost a great deal 
more than those for for- 
ests, since the former 
must be in anaccessible 
location. In the con- 
templated program only 
17,076 acres are recom- 
mended for purchase 
for park purposes, 
which would leave an 
amount estimated at $4,- 
000,000 for acquiring 
more forests. 

A complication, how- 
ever, is the fact that 


ber 3. 





NEW YORK VOTES $20,000,000 FOR REFORESTATION 


Although complete returns were not available at the time of going 
to press, it has been announced that the Hewitt Reforestation Amend- 
ment, authorizing the expenditure of $20,000,000 over a period of 
twelve or more years for reforestation in the State of New York, was 
approved by the people by a wide margin at the election on Novem- 


Briefly, the approval of the amendment authorizes the State Legis- 
lature to appropriate each year for the next eleven years funds for 
the acquisition of land, outside the Adirondack and Catskill Parks, 
as now fixed by law, best suited for reforestation, for the reforest- 
ing and the protection and management of these forests; for the ac- 
quisition of land for forest tree nurseries, and for the establishment 
and maintenance of such nurseries, such appropriations to begin in the 
first year with the sum of $1,000,000 and increasing annually by the 
sum of $200,000 to and including the sixth year, and in each of the 
five years immediately following the sum equal to that appropriated 
for the sixth year. 


ful within fifty years 
and much of it within 
twenty-five to thirty 
years. Other parts of 
the country have their 
reclamation problems 
and projects in irriga- 
tion, flood control and 
draining, for which 
great sums of money 
are made available. 
New Jersey’s waste 
land problem is in one 
of these categories. It 
is nevertheless propor- 
tionately as acute and 
as important. 

“The answer to our 
problems is the produc- 
tion and maintenance 
of timber on our wilder- 
ness. It is now as use- 
less to the state as flood, 
plain, swamp and desert 
are to the South, the 
Lake States and the 
West. It will repay the 
state for rehabilitation, 


as those other lands 
have and are paying 


for their return to use- 
fulness.” 








state forests are closely 
linked with state parks, 
both in location and maintenance. The legis- 
lature this year named a special committee to 
study the park question and the possibility is 
seen that the recommendations of this body 
may be in conflict with the plans of the State 
Conservation Department. In that case, said 


Mr. Wilber, it will be for the legislature to 
adopt a program. 





pense to any appreciable amount,” said Mr. 
Wilber. “Its degradation has been permitted 
through public carelessness and _ indifference. 
Its reclamation is a public responsibility and 
duty. We are an old state in which land own- 
ership long since passed from public to private 
hands. This reclamation, therefore, involves 
public purchase of the land, public restoration 
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Memorial Grove to Honor War Dead 


A grove of forest trees, each tree to be a 
memorial in itself, will be planted this fall at 
the Memorial to the War Dead of the District 
of Columbia, in Washington. Veteran organ- 
izations and patriotic individuals are donating 
the trees. 
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LUMBER SURVEY COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS 


OF STOCKS BY INDUSTRY 


« GIFT SUGGESTIONS + 














Continued existence of the lumber industry 
depends to a large degree on establishment of 
a “reasonable balance” between lumber supply 
and demand which must be preceded by an 
extensive reduction of stocks, the Lumber Sur- 
vey Committee of the Timber Conservation 
Board reported October 28th. This commit- 
tee was appointed in July to make an analysis 
of current lumber production and consumption, 
and lumber stocks and prospective consump- 
tion. 

Adverse conditions of the lumber industry 
have reached a degree sufficiently acute, the 
committee declared, to justify “extraordinary 
corrective” steps by manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. The Committee expressed the opin- 
ion that a “prompt and extensive” reduction 
of excess stocks in all regions and all species 
will substantially shorten the present period 
of depletion of the industry’s capital assets. 
Although lumber stocks have been reduced 
1,500,000,000 board feet since the first of 
1931, further decreases totaling approximately 
4,500,000,000 feet should be made next year, 
the report said. This reduction should com- 
prise 3,250,000,000 board feet of soft woods 
and 1,250,000,000 of hard woods. 

Recommendations of the Committee are as 
follows: 

1. That as rapidly as possible stocks in the 
hands of lumber manufacturers be reduced to 
the extent necessary to reestablish a reason- 
able balance between stocks and demand. For 
the industry as a whole the reduction of stocks 


Disease Taking Heavy Toll of Life 
Among Waterfowl 

A disease caused by a one-celled organism is 
taking further toll of wild ducks already de- 
pleted in numbers by conditions following last 
year’s great drought, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Mortality among the 
young ducks is very high, according to the 
statement, and some flocks are 100 per cent 
infected. 

The organism is a protozoan known as Leu- 
cocytozoon anatis Wickware, according to a re- 
port received by the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, from Dr. Earl C. O’Roke of the School of 
Forestry and Conservation of the University of 
Michigan. Dr. O’Roke has just completed his 
second summer’s study of this disease at the 
University Biological Station, Douglas Lake, 
and elsewhere in Michigan. 

This organism has a complicated life cycle. 
In certain stages it occurs in the red blood 
cells, and in others in tissue cells of glandular 
organs. The parasite is transmitted from duck 
to duck by the bites of black flies or buffalo 
gnats. Adult ducks harboring the parasites are 
apparently little affected by them, but duck- 
lings succumb in large numbers. Death of the 
duckling may occur at the time of the first 
appearance of symptoms, but usually it does 
not take place until the twelfth day after 
exposure, 


New York Adopts Airplane in 
Fire Fighting 

For the first time in its conservation history 
the State of New York has made use of the 
airplane in fighting forest fires. According to 
K. F. Williams, supervisor of Forest Fire Con- 
trol for the State Conservation Department, the 
plane proved entirely satisfactory in fire control 
work and it is planned next year to install a 
two-way radio system to increase aerial effi- 
ciency. Albert Leo-Wolf has been named chief 
pilot for the Department. 


When 


during the next year should be approximately 
4% billion feet. 

2. That to the extent to which financial 
and community exigencies will permit, lumber 
production by individual manufacturers be 
limited to such volume as will accomplish the 
recommended reduction of stocks. 

3. That cons:deration be given to the need 
and to the means of deferred financing which 
will stimulate additional prudent building, es- 
pecially farm business buildings and small 
homes. 

1, That the industry consider the practica- 
bility of consolidated sales organizations which 
offer sound prospects of added economy and 
flexibility in production and distribution; and, 
especially in the Pacific Northwest, the eco- 
nomic advantages of regional consolidations 
of ownership and operation. 

5. That the Timber Conservation Board 
make, or cause to be made, further periodic 
surveys and reports on current and prospec- 
tive lumber supply and demand, with suitable 
recommendations. 

The committee consists of Thomas S. Holden, 
economist, F. W. Dodge Company, New York; 
Dr. Frank M. Surface, assistant director, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; M. 
W. Stark, lumber and coal economist of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Calvin Fentress, president, 
Baker, Fentress & Company, Chicago, Illinois; 
and Wilson Compton, secretary and manager, 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


of real value 


Handbook of Trees 


The 891 illustrations enable one to 
identify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States 
at any season. 

$8 and $10, according to binding. 


American Woods 


A collection of actual wood sections 
(showing end, quarter and flat grains of 
each species), with text, telling uses, 
properties, distribution, ete. The plates 
in which the thin sections are mounted 
are removable for examination. 


Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in 
each. $10 and $12 per vol., according to 
binding. Send for list of species. 

ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
LOWVILLE, N. Y. 

















A BALSAM PILLOW 
from the Adirondack Mountains 
makes a most delightful gift. We 
crowd the fragrance of the forest 
into a beautiful green, rose, or 
gold silk, hand-paint d cover. 

{ Ib. 8 in. square size is $1.00 
2 Ib. If in. square size is $2.00 
Postage prepaid within the third 
zone. Include additional for points 
beyond. No C. O. D. orders. 

CAMP PAYNE 
Box 173 Inlet, New York 




















DORMANT BURL 


below, with Card Enclosed. 


perfectly fresh for a long time. 


CARLYPURDY . . . 


TWO MONTHS LATER 


Repwoop Burts ror Curistmas Girts 
The Novel and Unusual Gift You Have Been Looking for 


Extend the Xmas Season for many months. 


California’s famous Redwoods produce round knots at the base of the trees. 
these knots are cut and the cut face immersed in shallow water they soon start many 
little evergreen branches, as graceful as ferns, far easier to grow, and which keep 


By simply renewing the water from time to time the Burls will be beautiful for as 
long as two years, and this in living room, office, or other interior, in sun or shade. 
No more refreshing touch of green for the cold winter months can be imagined. 


Small Burls sent postpaid for $1.00 each. 
Larger size at $2, $3, and $4 postpaid. 
Burls at $5 postpaid. 


Box 106, Ukiah, California 


Wonderfully fine large 


Gift orders sent postpaid at prices 


When 
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ae ow. 
have feed lui Yuleldle 


Give war? those 


who are sain’ d 


Scent of holly in the air. . . . a gay tree brimming with 

holiday blessings . . . . perfume from the kitchen where 

a generous Christmas dinner is being readied by you and 

yours.... and a mother, her happy, healthy children in 

her arms, looking out upon the serene night, in which 

celestial candles gleam and glitter. Home. .. . sanctuary 
. - gifts.... food .... protection. 

During good times or bad, the average American 
home manages to approach the Yuletide season with joy- 
ous anticipation. And the sympathetic urge to help 
those who are less fortunate, is, always, a 2stional char- 

ae 

But today . ... the need for “having a heart” is more 
tragic, more urgent, more terrifyingly necessary, than 
ever in the world’s history. American children and chil- 
dren of many nations, are STARVING. As the facts 
accumulate, this situation might well cause us to shudder 


with horror . . . . “Starving Children” . . . . not a pleas- 
ant thought!. 
What a beautiful thing it will 


be for YOU, this Yuletide, to 
give, if but modestly, to these 
tiny sufferers to whom even a 
crust of dry bread will come as 
a blessing. “GOLDEN RULE 3 | 
WEEK” is a constructive op- 
portunity in this direction. . 
The long arm of its vast char- 
ity reaches out and finds these | 








Gina 


We e kK DECEMBER 


13-20 









THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION 
COR 42% 


cially interested and one hundred New York, \. 


nated—nane for expenses me booklet, “The Golden Rule, A. D. 
Landesignated gifts will be allocated by 1931,” information and 

the Survey Commitice after carefal Weeh. 

iny oe a to meet the most nee 

wente neeis 

agencies. ADORNS 
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The American Forestry Association. 
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Lands for Great Smoky Park 


Formally Given to Government 


Great Smoky Mountains National Park rep- 
resents a new vision of American citizens in 
transferring private lands to the federal gov- 
ernment for preservation, scenic beauty, rec- 
reation, and conservation, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
the Secretary of the Interior, declared im a cere- 
mony at the Department November 2, when 
representatives of the governors of Tennessee 
and North Carolina presented him with the 
deeds to 138,843 acres of land for inclusion in 
the proposed park. 

In accepting the deeds, Dr. Wilbur said al- 
ready 297,000 acres representing about 450 
square miles or two-thirds of the area ulti- 
mately to be acquired have been transferred to 
the federal government. 

Colonel David C. Chapman, of Tennessee, 
and State Senator Mark Squires, of North Caro- 
lina, presented the deeds on behalf of the 
governors of their respective states. 

The land transferred was the second install- 
ment of land for inclusion in the Great Smoky 
Mountains Park, which, when completed, will 
have an area of not less than 427,000 acres and 
be divided almost equally between the states of 
North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Deeds to 158,876 acres in the park area 
were presented by Governors Gardner of North 


Carolina and Horton of Tennessee to Secretary 
Wilbur on February 6, 1930, thus forming a 
nucleus for the new park. The lands added 
today bring the area up to 297,719 acres, or 
about 450 square miles. The law of Congress 
establishing this new park has provided that it 
may not be developed by the construction of 
roads, trails, and other improvements, and the 
installation of accommodations for visitors, 
until a total minimum area of 427,000 acres has 
been deeded to the government in fee simple. 

In his address Secretary Wilbur stated that 
for citizens to put their backs into a project 
which is to put into the possession of the nation 
these mountains, forests, and streams, means 
that a new vision has come to many of our 
citizens. He especially thanked the representa- 
tives in the two states on the park commission 
who have done the hard chores on the job, say- 
ing that they have kept it from failing at 
critical times. 

Funds for the park land were raised by the 
states, by private citizens, and by a gift of the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. This 
memorial, through Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., offered $5,000,000 to be matched dollar for 


dollar by sums made available from the states. 


Roosevelt Monument Dedicated 


Theodore Roosevelt, the “Trailblazer of For- 
estry,”’ was honored by the United States 
Government and the forest conservation world 
on October 25. A monument “Erected to 
Theodore Roosevelt in commemoration of his 
leadership in the conservation of the forests 
of the United States” was unveiled on the 
Theodore Roosevelt International Highway at 
Marias Pass, Montana, with ceremonies in 
which more than 600 people took part. 


States Forest Service grew to be the unde- 
feated champion of the rights of the people. 
While he lived, no man, no interest, no 
politician, and no combination of them could 
make it afraid.” 

Three inches of snow did not dampen the 
enthusiasm of the crowd when Representa- 
tive Scott Leavitt of Montana was presented 
with the official badge of the Forest Service 
as a token of his ten years association with 





Photograph by K. D. Swan 


The colorful dedication ceremonies, just before the great shaft, erected to 
the memory of Theodore Roosevelt at Marias Pass, Montana, was unveiled. 


Although unable to attend, Governor Gif- 
ford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, appointed by 
Roosevelt as the first chief forester of the 
United States, expressed himself by letter. 
“Theodore Roosevelt,” wrote the Governor, 
“embodied, as few other men have ever done, 
the spirit of East and West in the highest 
form of both, and was the friend of con- 
servation and forestry. Under him the United 


that organization and his devotion to the 
cause of forest conservation. Mr. Leavitt 
then dedicated the monument. 

“The purpose for which this monument is 
erected by the Congress of the United States 
to Theodore Roosevelt for his leadership in 
forest conservation may be stated in a few 
words,” he said. “The first day of February, 
1930, marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
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the organizing of the present Forest Service. 
Theodore Roosevelt was at that time, in 1905, 
President of the United States and it was 
because of his interest in the conservation of 
the National Forests that this reorganization 
was possible, and it is in turn due to that re- 
organization that forest conservation came to 
assume its place of great importance in the 
life of the nation. So clearly did President 
Roosevelt see the necessity of a well-founded 
forest policy that he remarked on one occa- 
sion that the conservation of its forests con- 
stituted in many ways the most important 
internal problem of the United States. 

“The location of this monument on the 
Continental Divide and on the boundary line 
between the Lewis and Clark and the Flat- 
head National Forests has a special signifi- 
cance. It stands in the center of a highway 
dedicated to this great leader. It stands in 
the center of that highway so that it will 
stand in the view of the thousands following 
this way to the West. It stands in what may 
well be considered the gateway to the great 
region of National Forests into which the 
traveler will go as he passes this way. It will 
serve to implant in the minds of those who 
come here the purpose and the need of the 
care of the forests. They will travel on with 
minds turned towards their own duty to as- 
sist in the preservation of that heritage which 
leaders such as Theodore Roosevelt and those 
who labored with him thus preserved for the 
generations to come. 

“It will arise here a memorial to great pub- 
lic service. It will arouse the desire of those 
who witness it to emulate in their own way 
those qualities of good citizenship which in- 
clude an essential contribution to the general 
welfare.” 

In accepting the custodianship of the monu- 
ment, E. A. Sherman, associate forester of 
the United States Forest Service, said, “The 
Forest Service gladly accepts the custodian- 
ship of this monument. We, too, are of both 
East and West. Today, standing on this great 
continental divide, we rejoice that Theodore 
Roosevelt was our great leader. It was his 
signature that brought the Forest Service into 
existence. His signature added 120,000,000 
acres to our National Forests and dedicated 
them to the service of all the people. Take 
from our National Forests today the reserva- 
tions made by Theodore Roosevelt; balance 
against them all the lands added by other 
Chief Executives before his day and since, 
and his contributions outweigh them all. 

“In the name of the Forest Service, and 
pledging its support to the principles of hu- 
man justice which inspired the cause of con- 
servation, this memorial is accepted to be held 
in trust for the people of the United States, 
generation by generation.” 

Color was given to the dedication by the 
presence in full regalia of a number of famous 
Indian chiefs of the Blackfeet Tribe. Among 
them were Mike Short-Man, an old-time war- 
rior; Wolf-Plume, a member of tribal council; 
Jim White-Calf, whose father, White-Calf, was 
the last recognized chief of tribe and a dele- 
gate to Washington to see Roosevelt in 1903; 
Bird Rattler, a judge of Indian Court; and 
Wades-In-Water, chief of the Indian police. 

The monument was approved by the Fine 
Arts Commission at Washington, D. C. The 
shaft stands sixty feet high and the propor- 
tions are similar to those of the Washington 
monument in the National Capital. The base 
platform is twenty-four feet square. The monu- 
ment is made of granite with reinforced con- 
crete core. 

One tablet bears the inscription, “Erected to 
Theodore Roosevelt in commemoration of his 
leadership in the conservation of the forests of 
the United States. ‘Forestry is the preserva- 
tion of the forests by wise use.-—Theodore 
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tension director, Utah State College. 


Roosevelt.” Another tablet reads, “Erected 
under authority of an Act of Congress ap- 
proved by President Hoover, June 2, 1930.” 
The pass where the monument was erected 
was formally called Roosevelt Pass, but is 
now officially designated John S. Stevens Can- 
yon. It lies between Belton and Glacier Sta- 
tion, Montana, and was known to Lewis and 
Clark as early as 1806. It was never traversed 
by white man until Stevens passed through it 
early in 1809. 


Western Governors Favor Transfer of 
Public Domain to States 


A resolution approving the recommendations 
of President Hoover’s Committee on the Con- 
servation and Administration of the Public Do- 
main, made public last April, was adopted by 
the Western Governors’ Conference, at Port- 
land, Oregon, late in October. The recommen- 
dations provided an optional grant to the west- 
ern states of the remaining unreserved public 
lands of the United States, totaling 180,000,000 
acres, with certain reservations to the federal 
government. 

Federal ownership of these lands was op- 
posed at the conference by several speakers. 
Charles E. Winter, former representative in 
Congress, declared that state control of public 
lands would be far more economical than fed 
eral control, and said that high federal officials 
are now beginning to admit that argument. He 
gave as his opinion that ultimately the federal 
government will turn over to the states all pub- 
lic lands except the National Parks. 

Thomas Maddock, Arizona Chairman of the 
State Colorado River Commission, urged that 
the western states fight against further en- 
croachment on their lands by the government. 
He assailed federal officers handling the affairs 
of the Public Domain, referring to them as 
“carpet-baggers.” 

Other addresses of interest included one on 
National Forest problems by Dr. A. G. Crane, 
president of the University of Wyoming, who 
urged that the western states get together and 
act coincidentally on the problems of water, 
livestock, recreation, forest fire control, forest 
insects, forest research and forest roads; an 
outline of the recreational needs in the National 
Forests by Asahel Curtis, chairman of the Rec- 
reational Development Committee of the Wash- 
ington State Chamber of Commerce; and 
watershed protection by William Peterson, ex- 
Forest 
fire control was presented by Daniel H. Blood, 
California director of Natural Resources; fire 
cooperation between state, government and pri- 
vate owners by David T. Mason, secretary- 
manager of the Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association; recreational needs on the Na- 
tional Forests by Governor G. H. Dern, of 
Utah; and water resources by Colonel A. E. 
Clark, representing Governor Meier, of Oregon. 


Increase New England Area Under 
Quarantine for the Satin Moth 


A revision of the satin-moth quarantine regu- 
lations modifying the regulated area and mak- 
ing other changes in the requirements has been 
announced by the Secretary ot Agriculture. 
The new restrictions, which will become effec- 
tive December 1, 1931, prohibit the interstate 
movement of poplar and willow trees, and parts 
thereof capable of propagation, from the addi- 
tional territory to outside points. The Plant 
Quarantine and Control Administration of the 
Department maintains the satin-moth quaran- 
tine to prevent satin-moth nests from being 
carried from the infested parts of the New Eng- 
land States and the State of Washington to 
uninfested sections of the country. 

The territory now added to the regulated area 
includes fifty-one towns in ten counties in four 
states. 











“GIFTREES” 






Colorado 
Spruce 
Giftree 


Red Cedar 
. Giftree 








White 
Spruce 
Giftree 


Christmas 
Gifts that 


Live and Grow 


“Giftrees’ are sturdy, hardy little American 
conifers—Red Cedar, White Spruce and Colorado 
Spruce—grown in cold New England by KEL- 
SEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY, one of America’s 
greatest plant establishments—planted in natural 
birch pots, whose lovely grey bark contrasts per- 
fectly with the dark foliage. 

i Giftrees”’ are growing trees. With care they 
will remain attractive and colorful all winter, 
and in the spring may be set out to grow into 
beautiful specimen evergreens. 

_ Each “Giftree” is securely packed for shipping 
in an individual double carton and wrapped in oil 
paper to hold the moisture, 
_ When ordering, specify variety. Full directions 
for proper care of “Giftrees’’ are sent with each 
shipment. 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH 

sae for $4.75 - - - 10 for $9.00 

Height of tree 6 to 9 inches. Height of birch 
pot 3 inches. Parcel Post Prepaid to any point 
in the United States. 

Green or Red saucers sent 

for ten cents each additional 
ORDER NOW for Christmas Delivery to 
your friends. We will enclose your card. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Ine. 


East Boxford, Massachusetts 
— Dept. F — 


No connection with any other firm, in any other place 
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Go Fishing ? 
Play Golf? 
Ever Hunt? 


Ever Wear 


Ballard’s All W ool? 
Jack Miner Does 


He knows that Wool is a non- 

conductor of heat; therefore, 

keeps body cool in summer and 
warm in winter. 


We Uniform New York State Rangers 
and Maine Game Wardens. 


J. O. Ballard & Co. 
| Malone, N. Y. 


Inquire at Your Olothing Store 


OLYMPIC SKI SUITS! 


We Make Them in Authorized Colors of Our 
Quality and Workmanship 


J.0. 
Make. hed Pants and 
other as Re of 



































PECANS 


Do you like pecans? If so, write for quotations 
on our ‘High C’”’ brand. Fancy paper shells 
that are deliciously delightful and delightfully 
delicious. Fifty pound lots. 


BOX 103, 


QUITMAN, GA. 














Final W/NCHESTER Sale 














$24.95 


A once in a lifetime opportunity to buy for 
way less than wholesale the latest Model 
Winch.ster 55 light-weight takedown half-magazine 
repeater with nickel steel tapered 24-inch barrels and 
shotgun butt. .25/35 and .32 W. S. only. Brand new 
and shipped in original Winchester factory boxes 
$24.95. Lyman tang peep-sight attached $4.00 addi- 
tional. Leather and canvas takedown cases $1.50. 
Limited stock. Order yours today We ship C.0.D 
examination $5.00 M For cash in full we pack 
jointed rod free. The ideal Xmas Gift. Baker 
Kimball, Inc., 38C South St., Boston, Mass. 











nace Digest GAR DEN DIG EST 


—the ° garden magazine of all garden 
magazines’’—because it condenses help 
ful suggestions and articles of lasting 
value from scores of other magazin 
books and bulletins. Garden Digest is 
your private secretary—always watch- 
ing for the best ideas on home-place 
improvement. 

Sample, 10 cents. One year subscrip- 
tion, $1.00. Garden Digest, 111-125 
Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 
ew York 





Fully Illustrated 
Largest Steck in U. S. 
American & Imported Arms & Ammunition 
— Line *Paper Targets*. Game Laws, Valuable Data, 
1 Ballistics, New Gun Models, Air Guns, Telescopes, 


ome *Restocking*, Skeet and Trap Equipment, 
Fine Shot Gun Barrels Replaced, Gun Repairing, 
Gun Club Accessories, Articles by Leading Authorities. 
ew Send 25c in stamps for this 144 page catalog.= 
A. FEF. STOEGER., Inc. 
Oldest Exclusive Gun House in America 


509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St.), New York 
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Great Oaks, by Ben Ames Williams. Pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York; 
351 pages. Price, $2.50. 

“Once upon a time there was an island of a 
fair sweet aspect lying off the steaming forests 
of the Florida main, where, beneath great oaks 
that watched, benignly, since the first Jesuit 
came in the bloody wake of Spanish swords, 
fine men dreamed their dreams and toiled and 
fought for them, while lovely women dwelt by 
their sides in tender loyalty.” 

Into the pages of “Great Oaks” Ben Ames 
Williams has carried the magic and the spell 
of the island where his story is laid. It is a 
story which only Ben Ames Williams could 
draw from the great live oaks that grow upon 
this and neighboring islands. A visitor on the 
island, the author sensed a_ hidden story. 
“They stood here now,” he writes, “in the 
grave dignity of a mature fellowship, and I 
thought they must remark, sometimes, what 
men and women chose to do beneath their 
shade; and I thought they must have many 
old tales to tell, if the way to communication 
between us could be found.” The author found 
the way and the great old oaks communicated 
their tale to him. It is a delightful, imagina- 
tive story, beginning with the days of the mis- 
sioner and carrying through the times and 
scenes of the famous pirate Blackbeard, the 
eras of the despoiler and the chevalier down to 
the days of the planter and the builder. 

To those e: love trees, history, action, all 
warmly told, “Great Oaks” is a book that cap- 
tures the reader, holds him in its spell. —O. B. 


“Christmas Trees as a Cash Crop for the 
Farm.”—Farmers Bulletin No. 16646, issued by 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. A thorough review of 
growing Christmas trees as a farm sideline, 
dealing with investments, location, planting 
time, the market, and the best Christmas tree 
species. 

“Shade, Windbreak and Timber Trees of 
South Dakota,’—“Evergreens in South Da- 
kota,’ and “Ornamental Trees of South Da- 
kota,” are the titles of three bulletins by N. E. 
Hansen which have been recently published by 
the Horticultural Department of the State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at 
Brookings, South Dakota. Each bulletin is 
freely illustrated with half tone cuts. Together 
they present a complete story of the trees and 
shrubs which are native, or will grow in South 
Dakota. 


The characteristics, growth, management and 
economic importance of southern white cedar 
are presented in Technical Bulletin 251 of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
“Southern White Cedar” contains seventy-four 
pages with numerous illustrations and is by 

. F. Korstian and W. D. Bruch. 

Descriptions of many common insects and 
suggestions for their control are included in 
“Some of the more Important Insects and Plant 
Diseases of Wisconsin Trees and Shrubs” by 


E. L. Chambers and N. E. Thompson. It is 
available from the Wisconsin Department of 
Agriculture and Markets at Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


Red Book of Christmas Material, by L. 
Benner. Published by the Central Publishing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 186 pages. Price, 
75 cents. 

Here is a collection of songs, poems, and 
playlets especially valuable to Sunday School 
teachers in preparing special juvenile enter- 
tainments at Christmas time.—D. H. 


Life history studies of the Wyoming ground 
squirrel in Colorado are described by W. L. 
Burnett in Bulletin 373 of the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College at Fort Collins. This little 
rodent inhabits the open grass lands of north- 
western Colorado at elevations of 6,000 to 11,- 
000 feet. The studies were made to determine 
any relationship which the ground squirrel has 
on agriculture and to be prepared with infor- 
mation in case control is desirable. 


THE MENACE OF OVERPRODUCTION, edited by 
Scoville Hamlin. Published by John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., New York; 202 pages. Price, 
$2.75. 

A symposium on overproduction in which 
eighteen different phases of industry are dis- 
cussed, each by a keen, far-sighted specialist, 
who knows from personal, practical contact, 
the problems of his field. Their views on the 
cause, extent, and cure of overproduction are 
clearly stated, enlightening and convincing. It 
is a worthwhile analysis of the present business 
depression, with a climax of remedies.—£. K. 

Ground flees, losaies epeneiions and other 
activities which seriously disturb the forest 
floor in regions where currant and gooseberry 
bushes grow wild may materially encourage the 
germination of currant and gooseberry seeds 
which have been dormant in the soil. This re- 
flects a direct relation between forest fire con- 
trol and the extension of white pine blister rust 
according to studies reported by A. E. Fivaz in 
Technical Bulletin No. 261, of the Department 
of Agriculture, entitled “Longevity and Germi- 
nation of Seeds of Ribes.” Records are avail- 
able to show that the seeds of skunk currant 
remained viable in forest duff for five years, but 
for most of the species of ribes the storage 
period is shorter. 

“Deterioration of Chestnut in the Southern 
Appalachians’—by D. V. Baxter and L. S. Gill. 
Issued as Technical Bulletin No. 257, by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, this 
is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for ten cents a copy. The 
rate of deterioration of chestnut in the southern 
Appalachians and the problem of salvage are 
questions of immediate concern to the forester 
and the timberland owner, and this bulletin is 
the result of a comprehensive study of the 
whole field to furnish information relative to 
blight-killed timber found in the South. 
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Christmas Trees of the Manzano 
By J. C. NAve 


HE people of the Manzano National For- 

est, in New Mexico, are public spirited 

and Yuletide loving citizens and demand 
a large number of Christmas trees annually to 
decorate their homes. The Sandia Division, 
which supports only a limited amount of repro- 
duction suitable for Christmas tree purposes, is 
the most convenient area from which they can 
be secured. It therefore becomes a problem 
for forest officials to supply the required deco- 
rations. 

A knowledge of stock on hand and the rate 
at which Christmas trees can be grown is nec- 
essary in order to determine the number of 
trees that can be cut annually. The former is 
determined by cruising the area supporting 
suitable trees, and the latter predicted by de- 
termining the number of years necessary to 


A smooth surface on the stump with no 
bruises or splits is most conducive to the de- 
velopment of new leaders; therefore, a saw is 
used for all cutting. A twenty-two inch prun- 
ing saw with a ten-foot handle is the most 
effective tool. 

Under the present policy, all cutting is done 
by forest officers, but cutting the trees is the 
smallest part of the task. They must be 
dragged in some instances through dense brush 
thickets to roads where they can be loaded 
on trucks and hauled to a central depository. 
The public calls at this depository and makes 
their own selection of trees, and pays a fee of 
twenty-five cents for each tree to defray ex- 
pense of handling. 

This central depository is the scene of much 
hilarity the last few days before Christmas. 





The crowd at Tijeras Ranger Station selects its Christmas trees. 


grow Christmas trees, which is estimated to 
be from twenty to twenty-five years from the 
seed. 

The actual cutting of the trees is supervised 
by experienced forest officers and precaution is 
exercised to see that the stand is not depleted. 
Actually only about twenty per cent of the 
total number of young trees of sapling and 
pole size, which frequently grow in very dense 
stands, are cut. 

Contrary to the general policy of cutting the 
stump low when harvesting government tim- 
ber, the stumps of Christmas trees are cut as 
high as possible consistent with securing the 
desired size tree. In actual practice, they 
range from five to twelve feet in height. This 
makes possible the growing of another Christ- 
mas tree on the old stub through the develop- 
ment of adventitious buds. It is estimated 
that a new tree can be grown from the old 
stub within about one-half the time required 
from the seed, due to the already well estab- 
lished root system. 


On Sunday, December 22, 1929, over one thou- 
sand people called at the depository seeking 
Christmas trees. Men, women and children 
showed much merriment in wading through 
and making selections. Members of the canine 
family were no less jubilant than the children. 

To eliminate this damage by walking and 
trampling over the trees, it has been decided 
to build what is termed a Christmas tree yard. 
This yard will consist of several rows of posts 
ten feet apart across the area. Two strands 
of wire will be stretched at the bottom and 
one at the top of the posts. The trees will be 
set between the bottom wires and temporarily 
wired at the top, thus enabling people to 
circulate through the area and make their 
selection of trees without damaging them. 

Practically all of the trees used are of the 
white fir (Abies concolor) species. They grow 
symmetrical and are beautifully adapted to 
Christmas trees, though the species is inferior 
for sawtimber purposes. 











Final Report of Southern Forestry Educational Project Available 
The final report of the Southern Forestry Educational Project of The American Forestry 
Association in cooperation with Florida, Georgia, Mississippi and South Carolina, which 
began in 1928 and was completed this year, has been printed. Copies are available and may be 
secured by writing The American Forestry Association, 1727 K St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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REAL 


BALSAM WREATHS 





You ean give no more delightful 
Christmas gifts than our hand-made 
fragrant Balsam Wreaths from the 
Green Mountains. We use all nat- 
ural decorations. 

No. 1. 12-inch wreath of five cones 
and five sprays of berries $1.00 each. 

No. 2. 15-ineh wreath with six 
small sprays and six sprays of 
berries. $1.50 each. 

No. 3. 20-inch wreath with five 
large cones and five sprays of 
berries. $2.50 each. 

No. 4. 20-inch wreath with con- 
tinuous decoration of cones and 
berries. More elaborate than No. 
3. $3.50 each. 

No. 5. A large 26-inch wreath 
built on frame for store or ceme- 
tery use, decorated with many cones 
and berries, $7.00 each. 

No. 6. Our largest wreath, 30 


inches in diameter, and lavishly dee- 
orated. $10.00 each. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS BOXES 


These boxes contain sprays of as- 
sorted Evergreens and red berries. 
Also assorted cones. Just what your 
friends would like for decorating 
their homes, or church or school. 
Box No. 1. Fifty assorted sprays and 

a bag of cones................ $2.75 each 
Box No. 2. One hundred assorted 

WRG VE 4 36 ee $5.00 


No. 3. Two hundred and fifty as- 
sorted: sprays<...... 2. $10.00 


If you will send for our complete 
holiday price list you will find a nice 
assortment of Wreaths, Cut Ever- 
greens, Living Christmas Trees, 
Hand-made Vermont Baskets, and 
other gifts and decorations offered. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box H 


VERMONT 
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Protect Your 
Magazines 





THESE BINDERS ARE 


made of the best quality cloth, 
embossed, hand colored in a 
brown two-tone effect and 
stamped in genuinegold. Du- 
rable and waterproof. Will last 
a lifetime. A patented device 
makes it easy for you to insert 
individual copies. No gluing or 
sewing. Each binder holds twelve 
issues. Bound into one of these 
beautiful covers, they make a per- 
manent volume equal in appear- 
ance to the best binding on your 
library shelves. 





ses) 


@ 


$2.50 each, net, regardless of 
the number ordered. Postage will 
be prepaid to any point in the 
United States. For Foreign or 
Canadian Cities, add 25c for 
postage on each binder. 


ad 


Order yours now. Your money 
refunded if you are not more 
than pleased. 


Send all orders to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1727 K STREET NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pratt Tells Conference Need of 
Conserving Soil 


Declaring that soil conservation is the funda- 
mental of both conservation and land utiliza- 
tion, George D. Pratt, President of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, told the Land Utili- 
zation Conference, meeting at Chicago, No- 
vember 19 to 21, that it might as well close its 
meetings and go home if the conference does 
not set its face with all earnestness and deter- 
mination to stop soil devastation and soil wast- 
age. “Our ability to carry through successfully 
our programs,” Mr. Pratt said, “rests squarely 
upon our ability as a people to hold our soil 
and conserve its life.” The forestry leader fur- 
ther declared that forest fire and erosion in 
their effects upon soil stability and productivity 
are a challenge which this or any other land 
utilization conference cannot ignore or side- 
step. 

“Forest conservation has already accepted 
this challenge,” said Mr. Pratt. “It has set up 
state and national fire protection organizations 
that have created a fire-fighting army of more 
than thirty thousand men.” The fire protective 
system of the federal government, the states, 
and private owners, he said, are today provid- 
ing some sort of organized fire protection to 
more than 200,000,000 acres of forest*lands in 
the United States. The system, however, is not 
adequate to meet current fire hazards. “Land 
utilization,” Mr. Pratt said, “can and must 
bring to this organized army now in the field 
the additional support necessary to make it 
competent.” 

Mr. Pratt addressed the conference on the 
subject “Land Utilization and Conservation.” 
He held that they are one and the same except- 
ing that land utilization is a larger and more 
unified addition of conservation. The speaker 
traced the origin and growth of the conserva- 
tion movement and pointed out that today 
there are numberless organizations, public and 
private, specializing in some phase of conser- 
vation—forests, parks, wild life, water, soil. oil, 
recreation, scenery. wild flowers, etc.. “This 
conservation set-up”, the speaker held, “is a 
present and potential land asset to the nation 
in that it represents an enlightened and or- 
ganized public mind sensitive to the need of 
a common program of coordinated objectives 
once such a program is formulated.” 

The speaker laid special emphasis upon the 
need of formulating a national use program for 
the wild lands of our country which embrace 
more than one-third of the total land surface in 
the United States. It is these lands that conser- 
vation has most largely dealt with. “Their use 
or non-use,” the speaker said, “influences for 
good or bad the productive use of virtually all 
land and the social and economic use of the 
community, the state, and the nation. It is a 
paramount problem of land utilization, there- 
fore, to fit these soils into the land use pattern 
of the whole country so that they may render 
their highest complementary services.” 

To this end conservation, Mr. Pratt asserted, 
has much to contribute. This he summarized as 
the present conservation set-up with its past 
experiences and accomplishments, its many or- 
ganizations, and its wide-spread land use con- 
sciousness. He stressed particularly a system 
of National Forests which the conservation 
movement has to show for its past efforts. “To 
my mind the National Forests represent the 
most outstanding large-scale demonstration of 
land utilization to be found in the United 
States,” Mr. Pratt declared. This system to- 
gether with other accomplishments of conser- 
vation in the form of state forests and parks, 
National Parks and game reservations, he held, 
provides a nucleus that “demands zealous pro- 
tection and judicial expansion to a position of 
balance in the national scheme of land owner- 
ship and use.” 

The agencies and organizations already set 
up by the conservation movement in every 


natural resource field, Mr. Pratt stated, can be 
a tremendous additional power in developing 
a national program of land utilization. “It 
can almost be said,” he stated, “that conserva- 
tion has prepared the public mind for the 
larger undertaking of land utilization.” In 
concluding his remarks, the speaker emphasized 
the need and importance of coordinating the ef- 
forts, the minds, and the objectives of the many 
groups and organizations now engaged in the 
various fields of conservation. This, he said, 
is a clear objective which land utilization must 
accomplish. 


Duck Shooting Season Adjusted 


Under an amendment to the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act Regulations, approved by President 
Hoover, the seasons for hunting wild ducks, 
geese, brant and coot have been changed in 
fourteen states. The season nowhere exceeds 
one month, however. Under the new changes 
the season for hunting in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Illinois was desig- 
nated the month of November; in Ohio and 
Indiana the season from October 16 to No- 
vember 15; in Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma from October 20 to No- 
vember 19; while in Nevada, Oregon and 
Washington the season will commence Novem- 
ber 16 and close December 15. All dates are 
inclusive. 

Since the amendments of August 25, in- 
formation submitted by sportsmen and inter- 
ested persons and supported by investigations 
made by the Department indicated that the 
open season previously prescribed did not give 
residents of these states hunting opportunities 
comparable with those given in other nearby 
states. = . 

Wood Preservers Take Issue 


Referring to a news item appearing in the 
November issue dealing with the use of creo- 
soted timber by the Treasury Department, The 
American Wood Preservers point out that the 
story implied that the question of the per- 
manence of creosoted timber when exposed to 
air was at issue. This is obviously an error, 
they maintain, and should be corrected. The 
story referred to evidence presented to estab- 
lish the permanent nature of creosoted timber 
in service under conditions similar to those 
obtained for foundation piling, where part or 
all of the pile might extend above the level 
of saturation, but be completely embedded in 
the earth and covered with concrete. The 
permanence of wood though untreated and 
when continuously submerged has been estab- 
lished, they claim, by engineering experience 
and practice extending over many centuries. 

The argument for permanence of creosoted 
timber when buried, is based on the fact that 
circulation of air about the specimen is essen- 
tial for evaporation of creosote from the wood 
to take place, the Preservers maintain. So 
long as creosote remains in the wood it is pre- 
served from decay. Actual circulation of air 
around the buried specimen and therefore the 
loss of oil from the wood regardless of whether 
or not it is submerged is so remote a possi- 
bility, as shown by actual examples of very 
old piles, that the service life under these con- 
ditions may be considered, for all practical 
purposes, as permanent. 








Spring Joins Syracuse Forestry Staff 


Samuel Newton Spring, professor of silvi- 
culture in the Department of Forestry at Cor- 
nell University, has been appointed assistant 
dean of the New York State College of For- 
estry at Syracuse University. He will assume 
his duties early in 1932, taking over the re- 
sponsibility for the coordination of education 
and research at the college. 

Professor Spring received the degrees of B.A. 
and M.F. at Yale in 1898 and 1903, respectively. 
He served as field assistant in the United States 
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Forest Service after graduation and the same 
year became head of the Forestry Department 
at the University of Maine. From 1905 to 1909 
he was forest assistant to the United States 
Chief Forester in the office of forest extension. 
He became forester for the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and State Forester for 
Connecticut in 1909 and was appointed profes- 
sor of silviculture at the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell University, in 1912. 
He was special lecturer at the Yale School of 
Forestry during 1917, and secretary of the Con- 
necticut Commission on Investigation of Taxa- 
tion of Woodlands in 1912. 


Outline Plan for Economic Study of 
Naval Stores Industry 


A program for stabilizing economic condi- 
tions in the naval stores industry of the south- 
eastern section of the United States by means 
of private and governmental cooperation was 
tentatively drafted at a meeting between rep- 
resentatives of the industry and members of the 
Timber Conservation Board, November 11. 

A greatly unbalanced ratio between produc- 
tion and consumption, tax rates, vs. returns 
from standing timber, and disorganized mar- 
keting methods, were defined by the industry’s 
representatives as the three major factors ad- 
versely affecting its stability and calling for 
immediate attention. In keeping with its pur- 
pose to develop remedial recommendations for 
the stabilization of the forest products as a 
whole, it was proposed that the Timber Con- 
servation Board appoint a special committee to 
survey the naval stores industry. 

The naval stores survey committee, as pro- 
posed, would be charged with the responsibility 
of studying conditions as outlined and with 
making recommendations for public and pri- 
vate action to rectify them. The actual ap- 
pointment of the committee will depend on 
whether or not the industry itself feels such 
action is desirable. 

Under the plan as discussed at the hearing 
the naval stores committee, cooperating with 
the Timber Conservation Board, would concern 
itself mainly with the production and consump- 
tion ratio, and the timber land tax situation. 
The industry will be responsible for develop- 
ing more orderly marketing methods. 

The Timber Conservation Board already has 
made studies in the lumber industry as a part 
of its program to establish and maintain an 


economic balance between production and con- . 


sumption of forest products, and to developa 
deliberate plan of forest conservation. Similar 
surveys, to be made by the Board, have been 
requested by the pulp and paper industry. 

The naval stores industry was cited by those 
present at the Board’s hearing as the economic 
key to successful reforestation of southern 
yellow pine timber lands in the southeastern 
states. It is only by the growing of trees suit- 
able to the production of turpentine and rosin 
that the vast acreage of idle lands in this sec- 
tion can be made to return an income, it was 
‘said, 

Naval stores producers, factors, distributors, 
professional foresters, private and government 
economic experts, timber land owners, and rep- 
resentatives of the forest conservation move- 
ment attended the hearing. 


Wood for Pennsylvania Unemployed 


Relief of distress among unemployed in 
northwestern Pennsylvania, who are without 
winter fuel, is made possible by the Water 
and Power Resources Board in the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Forests and Waters, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Lewis E. Staley, 
chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Staley has issued instructions that wood 
will be available at the site of Pymatuning 
Dam in Crawford County, where construction 
has recently been started on the new reservoir, 


which when completed will be the largest artifi- 
cial lake in Pennsylvania. 

Many acres of timber with little or no com- 
mercial value must be cleared at the reservoir 
site. Unemployed in need of fuel will be per- 
mitted to cut wood for home consumption upon 
application at the office of the resident engineer 
in charge of construction at the site of the dam 
located about one and one-half miles north of 
Jamestown. No free wood permits will be 
issued to those who wish to sell or exchange 
wood products. There is assured an ample 
supply of wood for those who may apply for 
cutting permits. 





Three Million Visit National Parks 

More than 3,000,000 persons visited the Na- 
tional Parks during the past year, Horace M. 
Albright, director of the National Park Service, 
has announced. 

The total number of visitors for the year just 
ended was 3,152,845 as against 2,774,561 for 
the previous year. For the sixth consecutive 
year Yosemite National Park led in numbers, 
with 461,855 visitors. 

Travel to the thirty-four National Monuments 
under the administration of the Natioual Park 
Service declined seventeen per cent, Mr. Al- 
bright stated. Many of these monuments are 
in the southwest, he explained, and a very hot 
summer combined with poor road conditions 
are believed to be responsible in part for the 
decline. The total travel to the National Monu- 
ments this year amounted to 392,011, while that 
for last year was 472,095. 

Though travel to the National Monuments 
declined, Mr. Albright pointed out that the in- 
crease for the National Parks sufficiently offset 
this to bring about a nine per cent increase for 
combined park and monument travel. The total 
was 3,544,856 this year as against 3,246,656 
last year. 

Repeating last year’s achievement, the Petri- 
fied Forest National Monument in Arizona led 
the monuments in the number of visitors with 
a total of 93,898. Muir Woods National Monu- 
ment, a noted redwood grove in California, was 
second with 73,717. 

Move Giant Tree 

The United States Government will pay 
nearly $5,000 for moving a giant magnolia tree 
in Washington as part of its $100,000 program 
for improvement of the Mall. The magnolia is 
thirty-six inches in circumference at breast 
height and will be moved 400 feet from its 
present location. It is said to be one of the 
biggest jobs of its kind in the world. Accord- 
ing to Lieutenant Colonel U. S. Grant, 3d, 
Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks, 
the Government will spend nearly $13,000 for 
moving thirty-one trees and improving the con- 
dition of a dozen more in the beautification 
plan. 


Huge Decline in Lumber Production 

in Idaho and Montana 

The largest drop in lumber production since 
1921 occurred in Idaho and Montana in 1930, 
as compared with 1929, according to a state- 
ment issued based on returns from lumber cen- 
sus conducted jointly by the Bureau of the 
Census and the Forest Service. The decline of 
280,000,000 feet in total lumber cut amounts to 
eighteen per cent in Idaho and twenty-four per 
cent in Montana, the figures reveal. 

Decreased production, amounting to approxi- 
mately ninety-six per cent of the total shrink- 
age, resulted largely from curtailment in the 
cut of western yellow pine, larch, Douglas fir, 
and white fir, which collectively constituted 
fifty-seven per cent of the total lumber cut. 
Comparative cut figures for spruce, cedar, lodge- 
pole pine and western hemlock also show a 
marked decline in production, although these 
four species contributed less than three per 
cent of the total output for 1930. 
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shave 
my 
arm 


with a PLUMB Axe 
after a hard chop” 


KEEN 











“The real test of keenness in an axe is—Will it 
shave your arm after a hard chop, as it did before? 
That proves the steel is tough as well as hard, that 
the cutting edge wears away slowly,’’ says Peter 
McLaren, America’s Champion Chopper. 

“Plumb Steel is made to an exacting formula. 
Plumb hardening and tempering methods are scien- 
tifically accurate, controlled electrically. Every 
Plumb Axe is uniform in its toughness, in its edge- 
holding qualities.” 

“That is why I always use Plumb, whether in 
racing contests or everyday chopping.” 

A Plumb Axe bites deep, clears itself in the cut, 
saves a lot of umnecessary grinding, saves your 
strength and gets more work done. Look for the 
Red Handle and Black Head. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


A Book for Axe Users! 


Peter McLaren gives hundreds of suggestions on 
axe care and axe use, reveals many chopping secrets 
in his new Axe Manual. 84 pages, profusely illus- 
trated. Send coupon with 25c to Fayette R. Plumb, 
1840 James St., Phila. 
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The 
World’s 
Tallest Hotel 





46 STORIES HIGH 


2500 ROOMS 
$3.00 UP 


Rooms are typical of luxury itself—yet 
rates are reasonable. Each room is 
outside with bath, circulating ice 
water, bed-head reading lamp and 
servidor. Nearest hotel in Chicago 
to stores, offices, theatres and railroad 
stations. Excellent garage facilities. 


MORRISON 
HOTEL 


CLARK AND MADISON STS. 
CHICAGO 


Leonard Hicks, Managing Director 
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LET SPECIALISTS SHOW YOU 


How to have the correct, most beautiful setting 
of Evergreens for your home. Choice of famous 
varieties from all over the world. Send for NEW book of 


HIL’'S EVERGREENS 


Over 150 pictures—50 in actual colors. En- 
close 25c for book-refunded on first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO., Eversreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America Box 501 Dundee, tii. 









Gift Enclosure Cards of Wond 
Twelve unique cards made of twelve different 
woods, decorated with original appro 
priate designs. No thicker than 
the usual card, flexible, fascinating, almost 
transparent. 
Sent postpaid for $1.00 


~< ~=B. L. MADDEN LOWVILLE, N. Y. 

















KNOW OUR BIRDS 





Audubon Bird Cards 


Post-card size in color from original paintings 
by Allan Brooks 


Reverse side of each card carries an 
account of the habits and distribution 
of each bird. Prepared under the su- 
pervision of Dr. Frank M. Chapman. 


Set No. 1—Fifty Winter Birds of East- 
ern North America 


Set No. 2—Fifty Spring Birds of East- 
ern North America 


Set No. 3—Fifty Summer Birds of East- 
ern North America 


$1.00 per set, postpaid 


The three sets in individual 
boxes for $3.00, postpaid 
Order from 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1727 K St.N. W. Washington, D. C. 











Enlarge Rocky Mountain Station 


All research work for the Northern Region of 
the United States Forest Service has been con- 
solidated in the Northern Rocky Mountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station near 
Missoula, Montana, it has been announced. 

This consolidation will make no radical 
changes in personnel of those investigative 
units which have been functioning, it is stated. 
Lyle Watts has been appointed director of the 
station; R. H. Weidman will continue in charge 
of all forest management studies; and M. I. 
Bradner, in addition to handling the investiga- 
tive work in forest products, will take charge 
of work in the Northern Region for the newly 
launched forest survey. 

Additional work following the consolidation 
will include, according to the Forest Service, 
expansion of the much needed investigations 
into forest fire protection problems, and re- 
search pertaining to methods of utilizing forest 
ranges and handling livestock. This latter work 
will, however, be confined, for the present at 
least, to such projects as can be handled in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Animal Industry 
at the United States Range Livestock Experi- 
ment Station at Miles City, Montana. 


Idaho School of Forestry Recognized 


In recognition of its work in forest research, 
the School of Forestry, University of Idaho, has 
been elected to membership in the International 
Union of Forest Research Organizations. Noti- 
fication came from Dr. Sven Petrini, the secre- 
tary general at Experimentalfaltet, Sweden. 

The International Union was established in 
1929 and has as its aim the promotion of inter- 
national cooperation in the various branches of 
forest research. It comprises more than eighty 
forest research organizations in thirty countries. 
Seven other institutions in the United States in 
addition to the Idaho School of Forestry now 
belong to the Union. 


Check-up of Water-Power Values Is 
Planned on National Forests 


Classification and study of all lands in the 
National Forests having water-power values is 
scheduled for the near future, the Forest Serv- 
ice has announced. 

It has been estimated that the National For- 
ests include one-fourth of the power resources 
of the United States, but this estimate may be 
somewhat in error because of lack of basic in- 
formation on streamflow, head and other perti- 
nent factors. 

The Forest Service will first undertake to de- 
termine the location and power capacity of 
National Forest lands having power values. 
Available statistical information will be assem- 
bled and converted to terms of international 
rating standards. The plan also provides for 
a review and study of land now under power 
classification or withdrawn for power. 

Through this study the Forest Service hopes 
to provide a basis for long-term planning of the 
handling of land having water-power potentiali- 
ties and to permit National Forest administra- 
tion which will assure utilization of the lands 
for their highest public values. 


Dead Chestnut Trees Have Value 


The rapidly dying chestnut trees need not 
become a complete loss in the regions where 
many have been used for poles, timbers, ties, 
and lumber, if the consumers will increase their 
use of chestnut lumber and other products. 
Blight-killed timber can be salvaged if taken 
before decay has gone too far. 

Plant pathologists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, following a detailed 
study of the deterioration of the chestnut in 
several areas in the Southern Appalachians, find 
it is possible to manufacture lumber from dead 
standing chestnut for at least four years— 
often ten years or more—after death of the 
trees. 





TO AN UNUSED CHRISTMAS TREE 


(Villanelle) 


I sighed to see you lying there, 
Sad and alone this holy night, 
While your companions blossomed fair. 


In happy homes unknown to care 
They all were visions of delight. 
I sighed to see you lying there. 


Yours was the cold, the bitter air, 
And yours the darkness and the blight, 
While your companions blossomed fair. 


They glowed with gems and jewels rare, 
And they with blazing stars were bright. 
I sighed to see you lying there. 


The wind seemed to your sorrow share 
And, singing, sought to soothe your fright, 
While your companions blossomed fair. 


I longed to comfort your despair, 
To aid your sad, your sorry plight, 
I sighed to see you lying there 
While your companions blossomed fair. 


—F. L. Hiceins. 
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NURSERIES 


“It Isn’t a Home Until It Is Planted” 


& | 








Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE -- SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 


Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds 














CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 








BRISTOL’S TREES 


The Hardiest Adirondack Evergreens 
Forest and Ornamental Stock 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
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Reliability 


The Nurseries whose Ad- 
vertisements appear in AMER- 
ICAN Forests are chosen 
from the leading nurseries in 
their respective localities. 


They offer you reliable 
trees, plants, bulbs and seeds 
and you can purchase from 
them with the full assurance 
that they will be satisfactory. 


They cannot, in the small 
space allotted to them, list all 
of their products, and Mem- 
bers are urged to write to 
them for complete catalogs. 












Plant grafted nut trees for 
early bearing and fine quality 
nuts. Enjoy their shade in summer 

and the nuts during the winter months. 
Make Practical Christmas Gifts. 


(40 years growing nut trees) 


J. F. JONES NURSERIES 
P. O. BOX F 356 LANCASTER, PA. 














SEND A PLANT AT CHRISTMAS 
Such as Camellias, Azaleas, Tea 
Olives, etc. Catalogue upon request. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
Augusta, Ga. 

















—~ORCHIDS— 


Grow Orchids in your HOME in our ‘‘HOME 
MINIATURE GREENHOUSE.”’ Write for descrip- 
tive circular and Orchid collection suggestions. 

LAGER & HURRELL, 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 














Boxwood, Rhododendrons, Kalmia Latifolia 


and Azaleas 


in quantities. Also complete nursery stock 
rite for catalogue 


BLUE RIDGE PARK NURSERIES, INC. 


Gainesville, Georgia 














FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 


Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
89 STATE STREET 


BOSTON MASS. 








EVERGREENS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Price List Sent on Request 


The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 


CHESHIRE CONN. 


























Plant material for Landscape, Horticul- 
tural and Forestry Projects. Choice line of 
Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines and Evergreens, Lining Out 
Stock, Native Plant Material 
Catalog Upon Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
Naperville, Illinois 














Quality Nursery Products 
At Fair Prices since 1878 


he Le J Le 


50 Church Street, New York City 











EVERGREEN TREES 





FOR FOREST PLANTING 


Certiriep White Pine, free from blister rust; Nor- 
way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and 
other varieties. now our reasonable prices. Get 
our figures on Contract Planting. 
Western Maine Forest Nursery 
Dept. A 12, Fryeburg, Maine 
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School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 

Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- 
ging, Engineering, and Range 
Management. 

Large logging and milling opera- 
tions, important wood - working 
industries, also extensive Federal, 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. MiILiter, Dean 
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Forestry Questions Submitted to the American 
Forestry Association, 1727 K St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C., Will be Answered in this 
Column. Self-Addressed Stamped Envelope 
Accompanying Your Letter will Assure a Reply. 











University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a _ four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 


Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations, in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision, 
For catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 




















Harvard Forest 


Petersham 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two thousand 
acres, twenty-three years under management on 
a sustained yield. Many phases of regional 
silviculture now highly developed. Logging, 
milling, and marketing annually carried on. 
Besides participating in the handling of the 
Forest, students conduct research projects in 
collaboration with the staff. Competent grad- 
uates accepted as candidates for the degree of 
M. F. or D. S. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 




















Question: Why is it that lightning is so bad 
around a fire tower, and why does it not kill a 
man? I have read where so many have escaped 
death from lightning when it has struck one on 
a fire tower.—K. S., Pennsylvania. 


Answer: A fire tower standing up on top of 
a mountain, or other elevation. is an attraction 
for lightning and to a considerable extent is 
a natural lightning rod. The electric currents 
are carried down along the outer steel scaf- 
folding to the ground. The base of the tower 
is always deeply imbedded so that it is actually 
well grounded. The few men who have re- 
mained in a fire tower during a severe elec- 
trical storm without injury had an experience 
which they do not wish to repeat, even though 
the lightning currents for the most part went 
around rather than through them. Fire guards 
usually abandon their tower whenever an elec- 
trical storm is on. 


Question: What is the effect of trees and 
foliage upon the eyesight?—H. L. H., Mary- 
land. 


Answer: The foliage of trees is primarily 
adapted for the purpose of absorbing energy 
from sunlight, for creating food through the 
process of photosynthesis. Accordingly, the 
amount of light reflected from typical foliage 
of trees is fairly low, and the reflected light is 
usually soft and therefore easy upon the eyes. 


Question: What is the general health-giving 
value of deciduous and evergreen trees?—H. 


L. B., Florida. 


Answer: There is no particular choice be- 
tween deciduous and evergreen trees as they 
affect general health. Probably their greatest 
benefit to health is indirect, as through their 
preventing erosion and subsequent silting of 
streams, with the occurrence of stagnant water 
and unsanitary conditions. Trees ameliorate 
extremes of climatic conditions, create more 
uniform streamflow and keep streams more 
clear than in a denuded country. 





QuesTION: During a motor trip in Michigan 
we noticed the trees were all dying along the 
unpaved roads where calcium chloride is used 
to keep down the dust. As soon as we reached 
the paved roads or dirt roads where it was not 
used the trees were green. We would like to 
know if the calcium chloride is responsible.— 


J. H., Illinois. 


Answer: Scientists in the Department of 
Agriculture who are working with various 





plant poisons agree that while calcium chloride 
is poisonous to plants, it seldom if ever causes 
the death of any number of trees along the 
highways. The principal function of calcium 
chloride is to absorb moisture and thus keep 
down the dust. After it has absorbed moisture 
it rapidly loses the poisonous qualities. Plants 
and occasionally trees are killed close to the 
roadside, but this influence seldom extends 
more than two feet from the roadbed. 

Perhaps much of the tree loss reported is 
due to the excessive drought which has pre- 
vailed for the past two seasons. Last year’s 
drought, followed as it was in parts of Michi- 
gan by another season with little rain, has 
caused the trees to suffer. 


Question: I am interested in reforesting 
some sixty-five acres of land in Wisconsin. 
This land is in the hardwood belt and has been 
heavily pastured. I desire to reforest with 
hardwoods. There exists a stand of mixed 
birch, oak, basswood, ash and butternut—all 
large trees. There is no undergrowth of young 
seedlings. Would it be better to purchase 
seedlings, or raise our own from seed? Where 
can such seed be secured? Should seeding be 
done in the places where the trees are to stand, 
or in a nursery? What is the correct spacing 
for different trees, and times and methods of 
planting, and any other information you might 
feel as relevant to such a project?—N. W. R., 
Wisconsin. 


Answer: In order to break up the hard- 
packed soil a number of hogs might be turned 
into the tract to root and tear up the ground 
during the coming winter and spring. This 
would prepare the ground for the fall of seeds 
of another year and help secure a large amount 
of reproduction. 

The future stand can be largely developed 
through encouraging natural reproduction and 
thinning any existing stand of young trees. 
Basswood and ash should be favored. 

If you are not satisfied to wait for nature and 
wish to plant seedlings, you may be able to get 
them from nurseries, but you will probably 
have to grow them. It would be desirable, 
however, to get in touch with your state for- 
ester and with your extension forester at the 
College of Agriculture. 

Satisfactory seed of such hardwoods as you 
would wish can be secured from a few com- 
mercial seedsmen. These are grown in a nur- 
sery after the manner described in Department 
of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1123, 
“Growing and Planting Hardwood Seedlings on 
the Farm.” 

The trees need not be planted closer together 
than six feet, and wider space is recommended 
where there is any considerable amount of nat- 
ural growth. 
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CONSERVATION AND THE 72nd CONGRESS 








ONSERVATION along with virtually 
." every other Federal activity is ex- 

pected to undergo the acid test of 
economy in the session of Congress which 
convenes this month. Severe reduction of ap- 
propriations undoubtedly threatens forestry 
and other conservation activities. Details con- 
cerning the extent to which different projects 
may be curtailed have not been made known. 
The first authoritative indication of the de- 
tailed extent of the Administration’s retrench- 
ment program will come early in the session 
when the President will submit to Congress 
the recommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

That the Government will be forced to ex- 
traordinary measures to balance its budget this 
year is well known and conservationists gener- 
ally apparently do not look to Congress this 
winter for new legislation that will increase 
the financial obligations of the Government. 
In a recent conference with representatives of 
The American Forestry Association the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget indicated 
quite clearly that the financial situation is 
so serious that drastic cuts in present ap- 
propriations will be necessary wherever it is 
possible to make them. Interest on the pub- 
lic debt and payments to former soldiers, he 
pointed out, constitute an overhead of about 
$2,000,000,000, which it is difficult if not im- 
possible to reduce, so that other Federal ac- 
tiv:ties, it appears, will have to bear the brunt 
of the pruning knife. 

The Director, however, stated that an effort 
was being made to maintain appropriations 
at a point that will at least make it possible 
for the Government to maintain its personnel 
organizations. Appropriations for forestry ac- 
tivities, with the possible exception of forest 
acquisition, include large percentages for the 
payment of wages and salaries. This is par- 
ticularly true for forest fire protection in co- 
operation with the States under the Clarke- 
McNary law, for the protection and adminis- 
tration of the National Forests, and for re- 
search. Even the sum spent for purchasing for- 


est lands include the employment of trained - 


examiners and appraisers and the money paid 
by the Government in purchasing forest lands 
goes into circulation and thereby contributes to 
local unemployment relief. 

The extent, if any, to which the employment 
situation, however, will enter into the con- 
servation allotments for the coming year is 
at this time speculative. It is believed that 
the Administration’s policy will be based some- 
what upon protecting the Government’s forest 
. properties and holding its trained organiza- 
tions. New development will probably suffer 
and the outlook for the acquisition of National 
Forests in the east is toward a retrenchment. 
The current appropriation for this work is 
$2,000,000. Speaking for The American For- 
estry Association, George D. Pratt has urged 
upon the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
that this appropriation be not reduced below 
$1,000,000 for the next fiscal year and that 
this reduction be considered purely temporary 
to meet an emergency. This sum, it is pointed 
out, will be sufficient to retain the trained per- 
sonnel employed in the forest acquisition work 
and to permit it to function. In the event, 
however, a cut is recommended that will se- 
riously threaten the Government’s acquisition 
policy, the Association, it is said, will plead 
its case before the appropriation committees of 
the House and the Senate. 
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In addition to the uncertainty which rests 
over Congress in respect to appropriations for 
conservation, there is a high degree of specu- 
lation as to new legislation that will enter 
into the congressional mill. It seems certain 
that one of the most spectacular measures to 
appear will be the legislation proposed by 
President Hoover’s Commission on the Public 
Domain. The President has said that he will 
send the Commission’s report of recommenda- 
tions to Congress with his support. This is 
interpreted as clear evidence that the Public 
Domain will be much in the legislative lime- 
light. 

in point of constructive legislation, accord- 
ing to many conservationists, the bill to be pro- 
posed by The American Game Association will 
undoubtedly stand out. This proposal calls upon 
Congress to enact legislation creating a fund 
of $25,000,000 through the issuance of pub- 
lic bonds at the rate of $5,000,000 annually 
for five years, the money to be used in pur- 
chasing, leasing and maintaining migratory 
bird breeding grounds and to retire the bonds 
from funds collected from a $1 Federal license 
tax on hunters of migratory game birds. The 
extent to which hunters throughout the coun- 
try may object to a license tax of $1 on mi- 
gratory birds and thus oppose the legislation is 
not known, but the Association expresses the 
belief that the measure will not meet great op- 
position. This prediction is based upon the 
critical situation now confronting the migra- 
tory wild fowl of the United States and Canada 
and the need of remedial action. 

The Englebright bill which was before the 
last session of Congress is expected to be in- 
troduced again. This measure would set up 
appropriation authorizations that would give 
added protection against fire to the National 
Forests. Another measure bearing upon the 
National Forests which will probably come 
under consideration by Congress is one to give 
definite authority to the Forest Service for the 
development of recreation. Current appropria- 
tions for this Federal activity now amount to 
$67,000, which is declared to be inadequate to 
provide necessary camp grounds, sanitation fa- 
cilities, fire protection and general administra- 
tion for the thirty-two million people now visit- 
ing the National Forests annually. Congress 
will also be asked to pass a new authorization 
for the purchase of forest lands under the 
Weeks Act and the Clarke-McNary Act. The 
current authorization of $3,000,000 expires this 
year. 

Advocates of Federal aid to State parks have 
served notice that the McNary-Englebright bill 
possibly with some amendments will be rein- 
troduced in the new Congress. As introduced 
in the last two sessions of Congress this bill 
would set up a commission to be known as the 
Federal Aid Park Commission, consisting of the 
Secretaries of the three Departments of the 
Interior, Agriculture, and Labor, two members 
of the Senate and two members of the House, 
to cooperate with states in acquiring and estab- 
lishing State parks. An appropriation of $5,- 
000,000 annually would be authorized with the 
proviso that not to exceed fifty per cent of the 
estimated cost of state park land shall be pay- 
able from Federal funds. 

The measure introduced late in the last ses- 
sion by Senator Norbeck providing for the 
elimination of some forty thousand acres from 
the Harney National Forest, South Dakota, as 
an addition to the Custer State Park, is an- 
other state park measure that may again be 
pressed, 


Yale School of 
Forestry 
Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering 
a two years’ technical 
course in forestry leading 
to the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced 
work and research in 
the laboratories and the 
school forests. 

* 


For further information and 
catalog address 


The Dean of the 
School of Forestry 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 








The New York State. 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNDERGRADUATE courses 

of four years are offered in 
forestry leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Graduate 
courses are also offered in several 
branches of forestry leading to ad- 
vanced degrees. 

The College owns and controls 
approximately 6700 acres of Ex- 
perimental Forest Lands in various 
sections of the State. These forest 
lands together with the Roosevelt 
Wild Life Experiment Station at 
Syracuse, offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for practical work in for- 
estry. 

Experimental equipment for in- 
struction in pulp and paper making. 
in kiln-drying and timber treating 
and a portable sawmill are features 
of the complete equipment of the 
College. 


Catalog will be sent upon request 
HUGH P. BAKER, Dean 




































| FOR SALE 


| 
Four-room Log Cabin and servants’ house. 
Easily reached by good roads and located in best 
grouse hunting, bass and trout fishing section 
of Blue Ridge Mountains. 


Ss. S. HURT, - Christiansburg, Va. 
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CONSULTING FORESTER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES LOGGING PLANS 
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Christmas Cards of Wond 


Six unusual cards made of six different woods; 

tlexible, tascinating, almost transparent 

Delightful designs and greetings 

Complete with envelopes, correspondence cards 
and an illustrated folder. 


Sent postpaid for $1.00 
B. L. MADDEN LOWVILLE, N. Y. 
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SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


Beautiful stock now 
ready for delivery 
Priced Reasonably 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 
Rutland 
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In the field of National Parks legislation, the 
Everglades National Park, it is said, is sure to 
be on the legislative calendar. It is also re- 
ported that the Ouachita National Park meas- 
ure, designed to create a National Park from 
lands in the Ouachita National Forest, may 
again be presented. It is known that a num- 
ber of proposals are under consideration look- 
ing to extensions to existing National Parks in 
the West. These involve areas now included 
in National Forests. Among the proposals 
under consideration are an extension of the 
Yellowstone National Park to include the 
Upper Yellowstone and Thoroughfare Creek 
watersheds; an addition to the Teton National 
Forest to include land lying to the east in 
Jackson’s Hole; an addition to the Crater Lake 
National Park to include areas to the north 
embracing Diamond Lake; and an addition to 
the Grand Canyon National Park to extend its 
southern and northern boundaries. The long- 
standing proposal to make the King’s River 
Canyon of California a National Park may, it 
is said, reach a legislative stage this session. 
Secretary Wilbur has expressed himself as 
strongly in favor of this park and believes that 
the irrigation and water power questions in- 
volved can be satisfactorily met. 

New Patron for Nut Tree Project 

A new patron has been added to the list of 
conservation-minded persons who by their sup- 
port have made possible the National Nut 
Tree Planting Project. The Wilkins-Rogers 
Milling Company of Washington, D. C., pro- 
ducers of Washington Flour, have made the 
equivalent of a substantial donation by sup- 
plying containers for the shipment of nuts to 
persons who are participating in this conserva- 
tion program. The procuring of suitable con- 
tainers for the shipping of nut seeds has been 
one of the most serious problems the Council 
in charge of the project has had to face, ac- 
cording to the chairman, C. A. Reed, pomologist 
of the Department of Agriculture, both because 
of the expense involved and difficulties in 
handling less than bushel lots. The flour bags 
furnished by the Wilkins-Rogers Milling Com- 
pany as a contribution to the project are sturdy 
enough to carry several pounds of seeds and 
light enough to require a minimum amount of 
postage. 


Billboards to Be Removed from 
Adirondack Park 


All advertising signs are to be removed from 
the 4,600,000 acres comprising the Adirondack 
Park, according to announcement today by the 
State Conservation Commissioner, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr. 

The conservation law, he stated, expressly 
forbids the erection or maintenance within the 
boundaries of the park of “any advertising 
sign of billboards,” the sole exceptions being 
signs maintained under written permit of the 
Conservation Department and “signs erected 
or maintained upon property in connection 
with a business conducted thereon, or within 
the limits of an incorporated village.” 





American Game Conference 
in December 


The eighteenth American Game Conference 
will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, December 1 and 2, it has been announced 
by the American Game Association. The de- 
velopments under the game policy adopted by 
the Conference last year, the waterfowl situa- 
tion, the progress of wild life research, and 
game rearing work will feature the meeting. 

The program announces the following topics 
for discussion: 

A symposium on game management: Promot- 
ing private initiative in game management; the 
farmers’ interest in a game crop; demonstrat- 
ing in upland game management; the water- 
fowl situation and its solution; and protection- 
ist relations in wild life programs. 

A symposium on game breeding: New de- 
velopments in grouse breeding; quail breeding 
progress; pheasant breeding developments; 
progress with the European grey partridge; and 
laws to encourage game breeding. 

General discussions and reports: Replacing 
the game we take; America’s game fish pro- 
gram; wild life disease studies; research prog- 
ress during the year; and progress of ruffed 
grouse and prairie chicken studies. 

The annual banquet will be held at the hotel, 
the evening of December 2. The principal 
speaker will be United States Senator Key 
Pittman, of Nevada, member of the Special 
Senate Committee on Wild Life Resources. 
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THE FRUIT OF THE TREE 


(Continued from page 733) 


He expected that this would settle the 
matter. 

“Much obliged, Mr. Unger, but I don’t want 
no time.” The little mans voice droned mo- 
notonously. “I see Peter Sayre after I left you 
and l|’m figgering to move onto his place to- 
morrow—Christmas. I ain’t asking no favors 
and I ain’t giving none.” 

Phinney stooped and carefully retied the 
thong that bound one of his snowshoes. Unger 
struggled with a growing belief that the other 
intended to leave him to die. He would have 
to beg, but it was a bitter pill to swallow. 

“Phinney,” he began, “I—I’m kind of sorry 
about this morning. Mebbe | ought to have 
been easy on you. ‘Tell you what I'll do— 
I'll give you a hundred dollars, cash money, to 
get this tree off me!” 

Then Nahum Phinney straightened up and 
increased in stature until he was no longer 
like a rabbit. With blazing eyes he pointed 
one mittened hand at Unger. 

“You ain’t fit to live!” he thundered. “You 
ain’t as good as that tree you jest cut down! 
A tree don’t go agin its kind like you do. 
What’s God or Christmas or kindness to you? 
You was going to turn my sick baby outdoors 
like I wouldn’t turn a sick dog out! It’s wuth 
more to get the doctor quick for my little 
Emmy then it is to help a feller such as you 
be! God Almighty ain’t got no use for critters 
that turns sick babies into the snow! I ain’t, 
neither! Freeze, damn ye!” 

Phinney turned and started off with swing- 
ing strides. Unger, dazed and sickened and 
despairing, listened as the flap of the snow- 
shoes grew fainter and finally died away. He 
was doomed. A groan of impotence and self- 
pity shook him. Then the meaning of all that 
Nahum Phinney had said began to take shape 
in his mind until it stood out as sharp and 
clear as the snow crystals before his eyes. For 
the first time in his life he wondered if God 
and such things did make a difference. 

Unger did not know whether minutes or 
hours were passing but he lay quietly and 
waited for the end that he could feel descend- 
ing upon him. He was too weak to struggle 
now. He did not blame Phinney much. His 
greatest concern was for Martha, his wife, and 
that concern took hold upon trivial things. It 
must have hurt her when he compared Chris- 
tianity to “spoon vittles,” for that was the. 
most contemptuous comparison he knew how 
to make. There were other things, also, and so 
full was his mind that when the flap of snow- 
shoes first came to his ears he doubted that 
the sound was real. Then his head was lifted 
and the voice of Nahum Phinney spoke in its 
accustomed tones. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Mr. Unger,” it said. “I 
didn’t understand jest what I was a-doing, 
going off and leaving a human being like that. 
It was an awful mean thing to do and I hope 
- you won't lay it up agin me. It wa’n’t Christian, 
nohow.” 

Esau Unger said not a word as Phinney 
spread a coat beneath his head. The pinioned 
man was trembling from cold and exhaustion 
but these were not what kept him silent. He 
was thinking with a kind of awe of the thing 
that had brought Phinney back to the aid of 
an enemy when his child lay ill. This thing 
would have been foolishness to him a few 
hours before but now it began to take hold 
upon his feelings and slowly upon his under- 
standing. 

“It ain’t nigh so bad as I figgered, Mr. 
Unger,” announced Phinney cheerfully, as he 
pulled off his mittens and picked up the ax. 
“You jest keep your courage up and I’ll have 
you out in two shakes. Ain’t no bones broke, 
be they?” 

“No,” answered Unger. Phinney’s patter of 
encouragement was wonderfully grateful to 


When 


him and he marveled at his own thoughts. 
Christmas and Christianity and Nahum Phin 
ney went together he had said to his wife that 
morning. Now he remembered the words with 
astonishment at their new meaning. He heard 
the chug of the ax with a warmth in his heart 
for the despised little man. 

Talking and working with equal rapidity, 
Phinney, now freed from his snowshoes, kicked 
the snow away from the limb between Unger 
and the fork. Then he put down the section 
of a thick branch that he had cut and over it 
worked the end of a strong pole until that 
end was well under the limb that held Unger 
imprisoned. It acted as a perfect lever. 

“If | was as big and strong as you be I'd 
jest take one hand to this and pull you out 
with the other,” chattered the rescuer, “but 
I ain’t, nowhere near. ’Spose you can crawl 
out when I pry on the limb, Mr. Unger?” 

“Yes,” replied Esau Unger, and shut his 
teeth with the grim realization that he must 
drag himself out or most likely perish. Phin 
ney threw his small weight and strength onto 
the end of the lever, the limb yielded and 
moved upward ever so little, and Unger, dig 
ging his clumps of hands into the snow, prayed 
for the first time in all his life for that which 
he had believed was his inalienably—strength. 
His great arm and breast muscles contracted. 
Slowly his body moved while the little rabbit- 
man, at the end of the pole, bore down and 
panted and clawed for a foothold in the snow. 
Unger drew himself up on his hands and knees 
only to fall down again. But he was free. 

It was minutes before Esau Unger could 
stand upright, and half an hour before he 
could walk without an arm flung over the 
shoulder of Nahum Phinney, who had contin- 
ued to gossip cheerfully. 

“You better change all your clothes jest as 
quick as you get home, Mr. Unger,” he ad- 
vised, “and soak your feet in mustard water 
tonight. If it wa’n’t for littkhe Emmy I'd go 
clear home with you. I'd jest as lief go any- 
way, if you want me.” 

“You hustle right along after that doctor!” 
ordered Unger, with a touch of his old manner. 

“Well, I guess mebbe I'd. better,” replied 
Phinney. 
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—the money from the sale of 
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children 
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tention to sick children 
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Guessing 
Costs Money 


Measure the Lumber on Your South- 
ern Wood Lot or Forest With Our 
Specially Designed 


TREE-SCALE STICK 
and LOG-SCALE STICK 


By the use of these Sticks you can 
quickly and accurately determine the 
number of logs that can be cut from a 
given tree and the contents in board 
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Pine. 
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heavy convas container and a 16-page 
booklet giving complete instructions 
for use and other useful information. 
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Order from Your Extension Forester or 


The American 
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He hurriedly bound on his snowshoes and 
started up the slope of the spur. 

“Much obliged, Nahum!” Unger 
“Almighty much obliged!” 

Phinney turned and waved his hand; and 
there was something shining in his face that 
the other man had not seen there before. 

Unger tightened the belt of his jacket and 
went down toward the valley that he had 
thought he would never see again. The chill 
was rapidly going from him and his blood 
warmed. He drew deep, grateful breaths as he 
climbed the fence into the back pasture. There 
at hand stood the clump of small spruces, one 
of which Martha had wanted to make a Christ- 
mas tree for Nahum Phinney’s children. 

Esau struck off a tree with a blow and went 
on toward home with the green limbs dragging 
behind him in the snow. Sight of the kitchen 
door was pleasant and he remembered that 
Martha had wanted to have it painted the fall 
before. He felt sorry that he had not let her 
buy the paint; and as he made ready to go into 
the kitchen he carefully kicked the snow from 
his feet. 

Martha Unger had just finished baking and 


called. 








Esau glimpsed many brown loaves and fat pies 
on the pantry broadshelf. His wife turned 
from the stove and gazed at him. 

“What's happened?” she cried. “What 
brought you home at this time of day, and all 
over dirt?” 

“Nothing much,” he answered, awkwardly. 
“I brought down that Christmas tree for the 
Phinney young’uns. 

“Good land of Goshen!” The pie knife 
slipped out of her hand and clattered to the 
floor. 

“Jest as quick as I change my clothes,” he 
went on, doggedly, “I want you to pack up 
some pies and truck and go over to Nahum 
Phinney’s with me. Might take along a hunk 
of beef, too. One of the little gals ain’t very 
well and Nahum’s gone for the doctor.” 

It was plain that Martha Unger’s world was 
trembling. She sat down limply in a chair. 

“Esau Unger, you’re sick!” she cried. “You 
better go right straight to bed!” 

“I ain’t sick, neither!” Esau bristled, but 
he avoided his wife’s eyes. “Ain’t a man got 
a right to help his neighbors, I’d like to know? 
Ain’t they human critters, jest like us?” 
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again separated. Our experience with this 
has not been very encouraging. 

The pulp is mixed thoroughly in water in 
the tub and kept agitated with a flattened 
stick. The mould is then plunged into the 
pulp at an almost perpendicular angle until 
submerged, then turned and lifted horizontally 
from the vat, leaving a felt sheet on the 
screen. But before lifting completely from the 
pulp, the mould is shaken first from side to 
side, then up and down in order to spread 
the pulp evenly, also to cause a suction that 
packs and interlocks the fibers. After allow- 
ing the water to drain off, the sheet of paper 
is transferred to the felt. This is called 
couching. The deckle is removed and the 
screen with the paper adhering is pressed 
evenly against a felt pad. The paper will ad- 
here to the pad when the screen is removed. 
The irregular edge made by the deckle is called 
deckle-edge. After a number of pieces are 
made and placed one on top of the other with 
a piece of felt between, they are placed under 
the press and pressure applied for half an hour 
to remove the water and press the fibers more 
compactly. Then the sheets are removed to 
dry. The quality of the paper may be im- 
proved by placing one sheet upon the other, 


after the first pressing, and resubjecting the 
pile to light pressure. The paper is dried 
by hanging on wire in a well ventilated room. 
Thus we may make paper by hand as the an- 
cients did. If you wish to add charm to the 
sheets add a little colored yarn or artificial 
snow to the pulp in the mould. Of course 
you should see that it is well distributed. 

The making of paper by this simple method 
became a great trade with workers who be- 
came very skilled in the art. Guilds were 
formed of the workers for the promotion and 
protection of the craft. The man who handled 
the mould was known as a “vatman”; the 
“coucher” removed the paper from the mould 
to the felt, while the “layman” went on with 
the procedure. 

Methods have changed with the modern 
mill but the materials and principles remain 
the same. Through the steady march of 
progress the vat, mould, press and drying 
room have been replaced by marvelous ma- 
chines that increase the output many thou- 
sandfold. But it is doubtful if any paper 
made today will stand the ravages of time as 
did the product of the early days, when paper 
making was an art. 


PISGAH FOREST AIDS UNEMPLOYED 
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sounds of activity began again. The work of 
the community woodyard at Bent Creek was 
orderly and efficient. 

In the meantime another remarkable thing 
had happened. The woodyard committee had 
succeeded in building up the market for fire- 
wood. Their first step was to sell it at a low 
price, since their object was not to make money, 
but rather to run the business so that it might 
be as nearly self-supporting as possible. The 
prevailing price of wood in Asheville had been 
about ten doiiars a cord and its use had not 
been generally popular. So the committee de- 
cided to offer select wood sawed and split to 
the customer’s order, delivered to his home and 
piled in his basement or woodshed, at five 
dollars a cord, and to extol its virtues as fuel. 

Full-page advertisements, published free by 
local newspapers, appealed to the public to buy 
firewood and help the unemployed. They called 
attention to the fact that wood could be used in 
ordinary furnaces as well as coal and that on 
mild days, when just a flash of warmth is 
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needed, it is better than coal. The cleanliness 
of wood both in the furnace and in the fire- 
place, particularly in a community where soft 
coal is commonly used, was emphasized. Daily 
announcements were made over the radio and 
ministers encouraged their congregations to 
support the work. All the charitable organiza- 
tions in town cooperated. The Junior League 
offered for sale at auction a cord of wood 
which had been stacked for a week, as an ad- 
vertisement, on one of the city’s busiest corners. 
It brought fifty dollars and the buyer gave the 
wood to one of the needy families. A wood- 
yard dance was held to increase interest in the 
project. It soon was demonstrated to the 
people of Asheville that the community wood- 
yard was doing a great deal toward solving 
the problem of unemployment. They sup- 
ported it wholeheartedly. During the war it had 
been “Do your bit”; now it was “Buy a cord 
of wood and help a needy family.” 

By the last of February all the trees that had 
been marked during the summer had been 
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cut. But it was still winter, the unemployed 
still needed help, and the market for firewood, 
built up by the woodyard committee, was not 
only holding up, it was growing. The work- 
men at the yards in town were demanding 
twenty cords a day. It was a fine chance to do 
still more experimental cutting at Bent Creek. 
So the experiment station men marked two 
more units. On one they favored yellow poplar, 
and on the other chestnut oak. These units, 
totaling about fifteen acres, held the woodcut- 
ters only two weeks. Dead, dry oaks are hard 
to chop but they make good firewood once 
they are ready. Many big old veterans that 
had been killed during the drought of 1925 
were still standing along a rocky ridge, and 
these, too, were given to help along the cause. 

With the approach of April came warmer 
weather, and less need for fuel wood. The 
welfare committee had prepared for the change 
with a gardening project that provided spring 
employment in mowing lawns or spading flower 
beds. The last wood was hauled in on March 
25. Thus in a serious emergency the com- 


munity had made the most of an opportunity 
to help itself without the humiliation of a soup 
kitchen or bread line, and at almost no cost 
to the city or county, 1,300 families had been 
cared for from Christmas to April, and best of 
all, every man of the 1,300 had preserved his 
self-respect, for none had received a dole. 

Furthermore, the cuttings at Bent Creek will 
contribute to the knowledge of better forestry 
practice in the Southern mountains. Altogether 
about 900 cords were cut on the experimental 
forest. Each of the experimental cuttings were 
executed in almost perfect fashion and the 
methods employed should yield valuable infor- 
mation in years to come to aid the foresters in 
the rehabilitation of worn-out mountain hard- 
wood stands. This better forestry practice will 
benefit not only the Asheville community, but 
the whole Southern Appalachian region. 

And so the Asheville community in solving 
its problem of unemployment has not only done 
good to itself, but it has contributed to better 
forestry and to country-wide improvement. 
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have sprung up and attained a height of from 
eight to ten feet. Two years ago a cotton crop 
was made in a field where there is now a fine 
stand of loblolly and longleaf pine. These 
young trees, germinated from seeds blown from 
the surrounding woods, are from eighteen inches 
to two feet in height. In this same field there 
are several magnificent specimens of the new 
hybrid pine which, foresters think, holds so 
much promise for the future because of its phe- 
nomenally rapid growth. Although planted 
with slash seedlings, the native growth in this 
field will be left until thinning is necessary, 
when the loblolly will be taken out for pulp- 
wood. For the vast amount of reforesting that 
has been done here the seedlings have been 
grown on the plantation. The nursery pre- 
sents several very interesting points of di- 
vergence from other nurseries observed in the 
State. The seeds are planted in drills cross- 
wise the beds and are not protected by slats 
for shading or sideboards and wire netting 
from marauders. The plants are watered only 
when rains descend. Yet it would be hard 
to find a more luxuriant growth of seedlings, 
eighteen to twenty inches high. 

When that first little railroad was built 
through the country surrounding Pregnall— 
Forty-one as it was then called—the primeval 
forests were thickly populated by birds and 
beasts. Turkeys roosted in the treetops, par- 
tridges roamed in droves over the thick carpet 
of resinous needles, and deer, opossum, rac- 
coon, foxes and wildcats could be found in 
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great numbers. Exciting bear stories are still 
favorite traditions in many families. But 
many of these children of the wild have long 
since given way before advancing civilization. 

One feature of the undergrowth seems 
worthy of mention in connection with the 
work of reforestation. Covering the ground 
under the trees, like grass on a lawn, is a 
dense growth of shrub oak. The height of 
these oaks is perhaps twenty inches, but the 
wood and leaves are very much like those of 
a water oak. No doubt the fruit of this 
shrub is an appreciable factor in keeping the 
wild turkey there from year to year. 

At Demonstration Forest, the model village 
where Mr. Turner and the forester in charge 
live with their families, the houses are set 
back from the highway behind a beautifully 
kept park. On a back street the quarters 
of the negro workmen make a most attrac- 
tive picture against the dark, forest green. 
A turpentine distillery and an office building 
are located across the road from the village. 
All the naval stores gathered on the place 
are prepared for market here, and are shipped 
from the station at the village. 

The experiment has emerged into the realm 
of achievement. It is already self-supporting. 
Within twenty years, when the slash seedlings 
have had time to get to work, who knows 
but that this effort on the part of a large 
business enterprise will be showing a balance on 
the right side of the ledger. 


ARMY OF TREES 
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imports were depended upon increasingly. Be- 
fore the war private plantings varied from 
10,000 to 20,000 acres a year. From 1914 to 
date, at a steadily growing rate, woods have 
been felled and little or no planting done. 
Near population centers and in areas of maxi- 
mum utility there are few trees other than of 
pit wood size and most of the coniferous tim- 
ber has been cut. 

Factors that have contributed to the decline 
of private forestry include the division of large 
estates into small holdings, a process that re- 
sulted in the destruction of small woods; 


arrears of work and reduced incomes; high 
taxation and the resultant hardships involved 
in long rotation crops; the doubling and even 
trebling of planting costs, and increased rail- 
way rates, making the sale of thinnings un- 
profitable. 


In some cases, where an estate was 


split, farmers burned out five and ten-year-old 
plantations to provide sheep grazing because 
the trees represented no immediate value. 

In spite of scattered plantings and the lack 
of any direction in the past, England owes a 
debt of gratitude to the men who, with more 
foresight than the government, were busy set- 
ting out trees in the 1860’s. It was the planta- 
tions they established that furnished the bulk 
of wood used during the war and enabled the 
country to use its limited shipping to import 
food instead of timber, which obviously takes 
up more space. The state now recognizes that, 
in view of the lesson learned in the war, trees 
represent a better economic use of land than, 
say, sheep grazing. Its opinion is summed up 
in an official report: 

“So Jong as the nation fails to produce the 
whole of its cereals and meats, the food of the 
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people ultimately depends on imports from 


abroad. Imports in turn depend on shipping. 
In 1917, when the submarine menace was at 


its height, the Prime Minister stated that de- 
spite every effort timber still absorbed more 
shipping than any other import and that, if 
tonnage were to be saved for food, etc., the 
problem of a supply of timber from home 
woods was the first which must be attacked.” 

The program for the second decade was even 
more ambitious than for the last. It called for 
the acquisition of plantable land at a uniform 
rate of 60,000 acres a year and the planting of 
353,000 acres of state forest. The 1931 plant- 
ings have gone forward according to schedule 
but the Commission will suffer a serious handi- 
cap in 1932, owing to stringent economies 
made necessary by the balancing of the gov- 
ernment’s budget. All departments have been 
affected by the so-called “guillotine measure” 
and the Forestry Commission is suffering along 


with the rest. Its budget has been slashed 
virtually in half. Instead of the expected 
Parliamentary grant of some £900,000 ($4,- 
500,000) it will receive £422,000, a reduction 
of £478,000, or roughly, $2,390,000. To the 
amount available from the government, how- 
ever, will be added the forest receipts. 

Just what form the economy will take has 
not yet been decided but every effort is being 
made to devise a plan that will entail the least 
possible loss to the program. If plantings are 
curtailed, the Commission will be obliged to 
take a loss in the nurseries, where thousands 
of sturdy seedlings will have reached the plant- 
able age. It is possible that the Commissioners 
will arrange to “carry on” as far as the actual 
planting program is concerned and curtail 
land acquisitions. But just now they cannot 
say. The problem is being studied in every 
detail. 


New York’s Christmas Trees 


An experimental Christmas tree plantation, 
the first of its kind to be operated by the State 
of New York, is being planted on a new refor- 
estation area in Livingston County, north of 
Canaseraga, according to Conservation Com- 
missioner Henry Morgenthau, Jr. On a 587- 
acre farm recently acquired for reforestation 
by the Conservation Department, ten acres are 
to be devoted to Norway spruces for Christmas 
trees. 

The department has been advocating for 
some time the growing by private landowners 
of young evergreens to be sold when six to ten 
years old for Christmas trees in order to pre- 
vent the destruction of valuable forests for that 
purpose. The object of the plantation near 


Canaseraga is to show landowners how this 
may be done profitably. 

Whereas trees for reforestation are planted 
six feet apart in rows of the same spacing, the 
spruce transplants for Christmas trees will be 
planted three feet apart, adding 3,600 trees to 
the acre. The ten-acre plot to be planted in 
this manner on the experimental area will thus 
grow more than 40,000 trees. If it is decided 
to replant as young trees are cut, the plot may 
be kept in permanent production, yielding an 
annual crop of 4,000 to 8,000 Christmas trees. 
Qr it may be retired from Christmas tree pro- 
duction after it has served its education pur- 
pose and left with a standard planting of forest 
trees. 


lowa Boys Demonstrate Tree Planting 


resets til oo Agra 


: Scott COUNTY 4-H FORESTRY CLUBS | 


“Erosion Control 

















The winning team from Scott County—Kenneth Rueffer, at the 
left, and Grover Hahn, at the right, demonstrate how trees are 
used to control erosion. 


That forestry has a definite place in Iowa’s 
agricultural program is proved by the fact that 
three 4-H forestry club teams won high places 
in recent fairs at Davenport and Des Moines, 
Iowa. “Tree planting as a part of erosion con- 
trol” was portrayed and proved by Kenneth 
Rueffer and Grover Hahn, Iowa farm boys from 
Scott County. Extension Forester I. T. Bode 
reports that the exhibit and demonstration 
presented by these boys won them first place 


among 4-H club exhibits at the Mississippi 
Valley Fair and Exposition at Davenport and 
third place at the Iowa State Fair at Des 
Moines. 

Lloyd Ritchie and William Grandia, of 
Mahoska County, won second place with a 
similar exhibit at the Iowa State Fair, and 
Horace New and Robert Procter, of Story 
County, won recognition with their exhibit and 
demonstration of farm windbreak planting. 
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“WHO’S WHO” AMONG THE AUTHORS 
IN THIS ISSUE 








R. F. Hamoartrt (The 
Red Drama of Amer- 
ica’s Inland Empire) is 
assistant regional for- 
ester in charge of Pub- 
lic Relations, in Region 
1, United States Forest 
Service, with headquar- 
ters at Missoula, Mon- 
tana. First entering the 
Service in 1906 he 
served in Oregon and 
California, as forest 
supervisor and in public 
relations work. In 1921 
he resigned to become secretary of the Califor- 
nia Redwood Association, returning to the For- 
est Service in 1931. He was born in Massachu- 
setts, and was graduated from the Harvard 
Forest School in 1906. 


R. F. Hammatt 


ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE (Christmas in the For- 
est) is well known to readers of AMERICAN 
Forests, having contributed throughout a num- 
ber of years. An author and conservationist of 
national repute, he has written much of his 
native outdoor South. He was born in South 
Carolina, and spent his boyhood in his beloved 
“low country.” He now makes his home in 
Pennsylvania. The best known of his books 
are Children of Swamp and Wood and Days 
Off in Dixie. He has also published several 
books of verse. 


GeorceE D. Pratt 
(Taming the Wild 
Ones) is president of 
The American Forestry 
Association and one of 
the foremost forest con- 
servationists in the 
country. As former 
Commissioner of Con- 
servation of New York 
State he played an im- 
portant part in develop- 
ing the forest conserva- 
tion work of that State. 
Mr. Pratt is an ardent wild life conservationist 
and for many years has been actively interested 
in their protection and preservation. 


George D. Pratt 


James Hay, Jr., (The Smartest Thing My 
Dog Ever Did) has been engaged in newspaper 
work in Washington, D. C., since 1904, covering 
political assignments. In late years he has 
written much for magazines, and has published 
two novels. At the present time he is writing 
a series of articles on George Washington. 


BissELL BROOKE (Ze- 
kiah Swamp) is a fea- 
ture and _ short-story 
writer of Baltimore, 
Maryland. Educated at 
Goucher College she has 
been connected with the 
Baltimore Sun and the 
Ba'timore News, making 
a trip to Europe several 
years ago to write a 
series of feature stories. 
Her articles have ap- 
peared in AMERICAN 
Forests from time to 
time. Bissell Brooke 








WittiaAM Merriam Rouse (The Fruit of the 
Tree) is a nationally known writer of fiction, 
having published more than 300 short stories 
since his first in 1913. From his home in the 
Adirondack Mountains, in New York State, he 
writes: “If I had known what was ahead of me 
I should have been a chopper or a river driver 
and in time I might have worked up to be bull 
of the woods. Writing, however, is an incur- 
able disease and if one amuses others a little 
their existence is justified.” 


ALMA CHESNUT (Brit- 
ain’s Rising Army of 
Trees) is a writer and 
newspaper woman of 
outstanding ability, and 
was at one time a mem- 
ber of the staff of 
AMERICAN FORESTS. 
Early this year she went 
to Europe to do special 
articles for a number of 
magazines and _ news- 
papers, and at the pres- 
ent time is in London. 
A native of Maryland, 
Miss Chesnut at one time was on the staff of 
the Baltimore American. 





Alma Chesnut 


J. H. Buett (Pisgah Forest Aids the Unem- 
ployed) is attached to the staff of the South- 
ern Appalachian Forest Experiment Station, at 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


Epwin L. StepHens (The Age of Live Oaks) 
is president of the Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute, at Lafayette, Louisiana. 


F. L. Hiccins (How Florida Is Saving Holly) 
is an enthusiastic Floridian, and a resident of 
Tampa. 


ALEXANDER SPRUNT, 
Jr. (Animals of the 
Bible) is another na- 
tive of the “low coun- 
try,” making his home 
in Charleston, South 
Carolina. He has served 
for a number of years 
as curator of ornith- 
ology at the Charleston 
Museum, and has writ- 
ten extensively in the 
field of nature. A few 
months ago AMERICAN 
Forests published his 
article, Birds of the 
Bible, and will present more of his interesting 
work in future issues. 





Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


Josie PLatr Parter (The Southern Railway 
Turns to Forestry) has long been identified 
with club work in South Carolina and has con- 
tributed editorially to the press of that State. 
She is the wife of a doctor and planter in the 
Santee River country. 


WaAKELIN McNEEL (A Forest Page for Boys 
and Girls) has for a number of years been ex- 
ceedingly active with boys and girls. As As- 
sistant State Club Leader of Wisconsin he 
makes his home at Madison. 
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CONTRACT BRIDGE Q 
or Other Card Games? 
Then combine your game with twelve months & 


of Outdoor Enjoyment. Secure for yourself 
or for your friends a complete set (two decks) 
of the very finest linen finish Association play- 
ing cards’ by sending Gift Memberships for 
Christmas. These carry automatically twelve 
issues of AMERICAN FORESTS magazine. 


One deck of these distinctive cards is in Chi- 
nese Red with black and gold bands. The 
other is in soft gray with black and gold bands. 
Both carry the Association’s Medallion. The 
color combinations are unusually attractive. 
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This attractive offer is made for the benefit of Christmas shoppers who regularly read 
AMERICAN FORESTS. This year give as your gift this magazine, a leader in the field 
of outdoor publications today. With each Gift Subscription we are sending the donor two 
decks of cards—which may be kept, or sent as a present to another friend. 


These colorful cards are made exclusively for us and carry a reproduction of the beauti- 
ful medal of the Association. Apart from the special Gift Subscription offer, the set 
of two decks will retail and will be sold separately by us for $1.50. 


Send in your list of Gift Memberships (at $4 each) in an early mail and a set of cards will 
be sent you for each new member. Act NOW before Christmas shopping overtakes you. 
MEMBERSHIP DEPARTMENT 
The American Forestry Association, 

1727 K Street, N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 


This gift offer is for New Members only—not renewals. 
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"mt Older than you think Lam... 


“BUT I remember some of the things 


that I heard when I was younger 


“T was told to watch out for one of those 
so-called friends who is so mighty glad to see 
you today—almost going to hug you, and the 
next time you see her, is holding her head 


high up in the air and won’t even speak to you 


“T was thinking about this while I was en- 
joying a CHESTERFIELD cigarette. You 
know, I have been smoking CHESTERFIELDS 
quite a long time, and they are not lke some 
of our friends—one thing today and another 
thing tomorrow They are a/ways the same— 
always mild — always so pleasing in taste. They 


just satisfy all the time. 


“And that reminds me of a salesman who 
called to see me the other day to tell me some- 
thing about CHESTERFIELD. He talked 
about a lot of things, about the pure tobacco 
and the pure paper and about the clean or- 
derly factories. But the thing that pleased me 
more than anything else was that he didn’t 
lambast and cuss out any other cigarette. Of 
course, he thought that CHESTERFIELD 
was the best And I rather agree with him. 
They do satisfy ” 


GOOD they’ve got to be good! 


© 1931, Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 





